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What Courtesy Is 


HE Constitution of the United States says that 

the President shall make nominations, It does 
not say that he shall make these nominations with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It says that the 
actual appointments shall be made by such advice 
and consent. The language is: 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint.” 

The language, too clear to admit of argument, 
proves that the senators were never expected to select, 
but only to supervise. Under the patronage maaia of 
our politics, this provision,meant as a mere duty, of re- 
jecting unworthy nominations, has been used as a 
device by which individual senators could build up 
machine power by making office holders greteful to 
them; and the senators have entered into, a con- 
spiracy to stand by one another’s graft. "The ring 
leader in the present attempt to embarrass the Presi- 
dent with it is Reed of Missouri, as disgraceful an 
animal as any the Senate has now on exhibition; 
Reed, who has for months been fighting fir various 
appointees with disqualifications that might almost 
bring to a Tammany chieftain’s cheek the flush of 
shame. Of course the whole system is wrong, since 
the number of appointments has so far outgrown 
what the makers of the Constitution had in mind. 
The President: ought not to have so many. appoint- 
ments to make. He cannot look into them thorough- 
ly; he wastes his time; and he has an illegitimate 
coercive power. The seizure of this function by the 
Senate, however, and the offensive and defensive 
alliance among the members to support their in- 
dividual political strength, is a vicious example of the 
cohesive influences of public plunder. An entirely 
new way of filling the majority of offices ought to be 
found. Until it is found the President should be pro- 
tected against the predatory encroachments of the 
individual Senators. 


Another Line of Attack 


PROGRAM that would assure to the country 

the best results from the great conservation 
movement of the last few years received an excellent 
start at the last session of Congress, and is now in 
grave danger. The: local grafters are out in force 
and so are the Dodos. Apparently the Senate is likely 
to amend the bills so as to help out the motley 
groups that, with their eyes upon the public trough, 
suffer humiliation and hunger because their feet 
and mouths are not snugly ensconced. The Senate 
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conservation 
bills contain certain #fembers who are incompetent, 
some predatory mS¥mpathy, some merely prehistoric 
in conception, “As ‘the Adamson Bill was originally 
reported it was {fuil of faults, pointed out in HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY last ‘Summer. As it passed it was ideal; 
perhaps fram a practical point of view almost too 
ideal. Tose who oppose conservation thought it 
wise to give full swing to the conservation side, ac- 
ceptirg amendments that went a little too far, and 
jpossibly did not give enough consideration to the de- 
velspers. They accepted the amendments in the hope 
thet a bill so advanced weuld fall an easier victim in 
tthe Senate and later on in conference. There is 


‘serious alarm now lest the Senate should Ieave 


the bills seriously mutilated, disappointing to all 
conservationists, satisfactory only to the water 
power companies and to the old-school ¥elics whose 
ideas of riparian rights were roughly jolted by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Chandler-Dun- 
bar case. The court interpreted the law in the light 
of today. By being as modern as the court, Congress 
has a chance to settle the water power question all 
over the country. If it yields to certain western and 
especially certain southern prejudices in the public 
Jands bill, and to the water power interests in the 
navigable streams bill, it will merely justify those 
who attack the Democrati¢ Party as being overgrown 
with mossy superstitions and controlled from local 
centres. 


Art and Reality 


7} LISABETH DUNCAN whc has a school of 
ws dancing for children younger than those of her 
sister Isidora, and codperates with her, gave in con- 
versation a thought about life and art, a thought 
wholesome and not prevalent. Girls go to her at six 
and stay years. Their whole life is regulated for 
spiritual, sane development. There is sought the 
evenness of nature so dear to the age of Pericles. 
“They can all do the necessary things”, observed 
Miss Dunean. “Jf a girl cannot mend her own 
stockings there is no use teaching her ethereal 
dancing.” Art may exist, as a freak, in an individual, 
detached from the general trend, but it never will be 
an important national development unless wedded to 
other needs of life. Also, as a rule, the girl who is 
without sturdiness and sinplicity to care for her own 
daily wants, not being developed altogether, will lack 
qualities needed as material for strong and significant 
expression of herself. 
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German Arguments in Congress 


RECENT war debate in Congress raises inter- 
esting questions of citizenship. 

Three German-American congressmen, Bar- 
tholdt, Vollmer and Lobeck, accused of intro- 
ducing bills in the interest of Germany, denounced 
the charge. 

Said Bartholdt: “It must be apparent by this time 
that the German nation cannot be conquered. Then 
why not stop the horrible slaughter that is going on 
from day to day?” 

Mr. Bartholdt meant the slaughter of Germans 
with war material bought here, not the slaughter by 
Germans with war material the gathering of which 
was part of Germany’s “splendid preparedness”. 

Mr. Vollmer said: “And hence it is money in our 
pockets, ultimately, to stop this war by stopping this 
infamous trade, because that would stop it.” By 
stopping it he apparently meant leaving with Ger- 
many the bulk of available war material. 

All three congressmen repelled the suggestion that 
they were working for Germany, but they endeavored 
to convince the House that there is not a law in Ger- 
many under which a German desiring to obtain a 
foreign franchise can obtain the written consent 
of the German authorities to retain his German 
citizenship, notwithstanding his naturalization. Mr. 
Bartholdt, after much rhetoric, said that German 
citizenship could be retained only where the Ger- 
mans “make oath that they have not acquired or 
taken steps to acquire citizenship in any other 
country”. Mr. Bartholdt also said: “I hold that to 
charge a country which can justly boast of its aver- 
sion to duplicity and hypocrisy, of the incorruptibility 
of its judiciary and of the honor of its officials with 
connivance at a common fraud is in itself 
a criminal wrong a 

We say nothing just now about whether such dual 
citizenship is a fraud or not, merely quoting our 
German-American friend. 

He was followed by Mr. Vollmer, who proclaimed: 
“T have looked it up, and there is no such law in 
Germany, or anything like it, providing for re- 
tention of German citizenship after taking the oath 
of atiegiance in another country Has not 
the German name been a synonym for good faith and 
square dealing and absolute honesty between men 
since the days of the Roman Tacitus?” 

Yet paragraph 2 of Art. 25 of the German citizen- 
ship law of July 22, 1913, reads as follows: 


Citizenship is not lost by one who before acquiring 
foreign citizenship has secured on application the 
written consent of the competent authorities of 
his home state to retain his citizenship. Before 
this consent is given, the German consul is to be 
heard. 


What gives to this debate an added interest for 
Americans is the fact that when an alien seeks 


’ American citizenship, he must take an oath that “he 


will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and that he absolutely and entirely renounces and 
abjures all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty; and partic- 
ularly, by name, to the prince, potentate, state or 
sovereignty of whom he was before a citizen or 
subject”. 

Rhetorical language has nothing to do either with 





the existence of this law, or with the question of 
whether neutrality customs should be changed to in- 
crease the chances of that nation which prepared 
most thoroughly for war. It is a question of fact 
about legal allegiance, and of American principles, 
not of German patriotism or high-flown words. 

So much for the facts about the new German law. 
Next week we shall discuss the effect of it on the 
citizenship of German-Americans. 


A Professor’s Views 


= about American neutrality that come 

to our office express in the main the various 
points of view already familiar. The one we are 
about to publish, being from the professor of political 
science and international law in Indiana University, 
thereby arouses an interest even in addition to the 
proposal itself: 


I am not in the habit of writing to newspaper 
editors, but I now write because I have felt for 
some time that something should be done by our 
government especially in respect to conditions in 
Belgium. I confess that I am becoming somewhat 
ashamed of my American citizenship when I think 
of the apparent inactivity of our government. 

Now I do not think that we should issue a 
formal protest at this stage of the game. But why 
not advocate in one of your inimitable editorials 
that the President or Congress send a Committee 
or Commission of Inquiry to Belgium for pur- 
poses of investigation of the alleged atrocities, 
destruction of life and property for punitive pur- 
poses, examples of frightfulness and so forth. 

Personally I have no doubt of the substantial 
truth of most of these charges, but thus far we 
have nothing but ex parte statements and evi- 
dence. What we need is a neutral investigation. 

I do not see how Germany could object to such 
an inquiry. It seems to me it would almost cer- 
tainly enhance our moral position as a possible 
arbiter or mediator when the time comes, and it 
would tend to maintain our self-respect. 

Amos S. HersHeEy. 


Any inquiry that can be carried on by the United 
States with the consent of the battling nations would 
of course have value. Our guess is that, if the matter 
were pressed in regard to Belgium, Germany and 
Austria would probably counter with allegations 
about Poland and Galicia. 

Personally we have no sympathy with Prussian 
ideas of severity, but we are at heart even more con- 
cerned about the settlement than about past wrongs. 
Would not the attempt to punish individual German 
commanders for brutality or over-severity make more 
difficult the frame of mind that will, after victory, 
be much needed by the allies, the frame of mind in 
which tolerant and generous settlements are sought, 
not “peace” that means needless injury inflicted on a 
strong and fine though mistaken country. Anger, 
over-nationalism, indictments against nations, over 
trust in force, those evils are most to be feared when 
settlement arrives, and our dread would be lest com- 
missions of inquiry serve less to clear the atmosphere 
than to render it thicker with hate. 


Atrocities 


O many hysterical fables are in circulation that 
tales of cruelty are as well overlooked. Official 
“severity”, however, is in another class. The Bel- 
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gian Commission of inquiry publishes a proclama- 
tion, signed by General von Buelow, charging at- 
tacks by inhabitants of Ardennes, and adding: 


It was with my consent that the General had 
the whole place burnt down and about one hun- 
dred people shot. 


If Buelow never signed such a proclamation, he 
should make that fact known. The Belgians deny 
the alleged attack, but von Buelow’s act was bar- 
barous even if there was sniping. The Hague Con- 
vention, article 50, 1907, declares: 


No collective penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
shall be inflicted upon the population on account 
of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively responsible. 


The Belgian Commission also quotes a proclama- 
tion by Field Marshal von der Goltz, posted in Brus- 
sels, referring to destruction of railways and tele- 
graph wires, and stating: 


In future, the localities nearest to the place 
where similar acts take place will be punished 
without pity, it matters little if they are accom- 
plices or not. 


Brand Whitlock is now in Brussels and presum- 
ably knows about such proceedings. It is official 
vandalism, not wild talk of individuals, that de- 
serves the most serious investigation. 


The Thaw Money 


OW mutch socialist agitation would it require to 

equal in effect the example of Harry Thaw, able 
to fight the public system of justice even after the 
Supreme Court of the United States has spoken? 
What do the lawyers of the United States think of 
their responsibility to the people of the United 
States? If the bar associations desired a legal sys- 
tem in which the rich man had no measureless ad- 
vantage over the poor man such a system would 
speedily be created. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


N issue that a few years ago would have been 
scorned as socialistic is now imminent in a large 
number of states. Indiana, New York, and several 
other states will vote on mothers’ pensions this win- 
ter. Generally speaking, they are opposed by sev- 
eral forces—the politicians, the private charities, and 
the temperamental conservatives. Nineteen states 
now have such laws. Illinois was the pioneer state; 
Colorado came second, and acquired the law under 
the initiative. Joel D. Hunter has just made a report 
in which he says: 


Before the pension law was enacted in Illinois, 
280 children (out of a group of 2,000 children, 
whose fathers were dead and the mothers poor) 
were brought into the Chicago Juvenile court 
charged with Crime. Since the pension law has 
been in operation only eight children out of two 
thousand children whose mothers were receiving 
pensions (the same kind of a group) have been 
brought into court charged with crime. 


More than half the pensioned mothers are reported 
to have moved into better neighborhoods and all of 
them to have stayed at home and taken care of their 
own children. 





By the Hind Legs 


AVE you seen a dog, under a sofa, coy or alarmed, 

refuse to come out in response to coaxing voice 
or proffered food? Long is suasion tried, until 
finally, weary of reason, someone reaches in, seizes 
a foot, and hauls the struggling animal out. A friend 
of ours, profoundly American, was discussing two 
periodicals. Both deal in ideas, one with leisure, the 
other with concision and drive. She preferred the 
second. “I like to see them hauled out by the hind 
legs,” said she. Pedantic elaboration is not Ameri- 
can. Yellowness is not genuinely American either. 
There is a middle way, a breezy, dramatic, rapid 
style, true in substance, but composed of high lights, 
that comes as near as any one style can to represent- 
ing the spirit of the United States. 


Truth 


O say whether the play Polygamy depicts actual 
fact requires more knowledge than ours. It is 
true, however, artistically. That is to say, it presents 
an idea, coherent and interesting, and that idea is 
the drama’s motive power. Unhappily a considerable 
portion of successful American plays have plots made 
up arbitrarily. Such a drama either has no theme, 
or else the theme is not legitimate mother to the plot. 
In no way is the French, German or British drama 
further ahead of ours than in the frequency with 
which harmony exists between plot and theme. It 
must be conceded that in Polygamy the idea is 
finished before the play ends; also, that the meaning 
is at times too much insisted on; but despite those 
two faults it is welcome because it has artistic truth 
Mind you, artistic truth may have many sides. 
Therein it differs from sheer fact. Conceivably a 
defender of the present Mormon hierarchy might pre- 
sent a drama with exactly the opposite view of fact, 
and yet the two plays might nevertheless be of equal 
artistic truth. 


The Need of Pain 


WOMAN in Massachusetts, almost indignant 

at our suggestion that possibly the pain of child- 
birth had helped to keep alive nobility and courage, 
wishes to know “whether men would be willing to 
take over in precisely the same way the task of en- 
nobling the race”. Probably the lady will admit the 
question to be academic. Our correspondent adds, 
“Joy and not pain ennobles the race.” Joy surely 
ennobles. To our mind the most eloquent tribute to 
the creative power of joy is in Coleridge’s “Dejec- 
tion”, but’ literature is full of them. 


All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 


Schiller said: 


Joy is the mightiest causal force in nature’s 
wide dominion. 

In all the world, you will find few poets or thinkers 
who will not celebrate the building worth of joy. 
About pain there is no such concord. To some it is 
all evil; to others, equally fit to observe, it is creative 
of patience and hardihood. Harprr’s WEEKLY, being 
cautious, will on this subject probably remain forever 
on the fence. 
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Guarding the Swiss frontier; the Welsh Horse 
have inaugurated a bandolier which goes round the 
horse’s neck and carries an extra fifty rounds of 
ammunition; Austrian soldiers in ther dugouts 
in the Carpathians. 
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Doc Munyon and His Pals 


By GEORGE CREEL 


Y far and away the most spectacular and successful 
fraud in the history of the patent medicine in- 
dustry was Dr. Munyon, whose stern pompadour 

and uplifted finger used to decorate the advertising 
pages of the great dailies. As far as profitable graft is 
concerned, the good old doctor is now at one with 
Nineveh and Tyre, yet nine out of the ten who now 
laugh at him were probably purchasers of his nostrums 
in the palmy days when he ramped the country as 
Death’s arch-enemy. 

What a farce his “remedies” were! Save for the fact 
that he cheated the sick and deluded the suffering, the 
Munyon episode might well take place as the Great 
American Joke. When the government descended upon 
him, and subjected his nostrums to analysis, it was dis- 
covered that the principal ingredient in all of them 
was just plain, ordinary white sugar. Catarrh Cure, 
Blood Cure, Asthma Cure, Kidney Cure—only sugar. 

Second only to Munyon was “Madame Yale”. Who 
can have forgotten her triumphal tours of the country, 
the panting, surging throngs of women that attended her 
lectures, and her glowing promises of youth eternal, 
maddening beauty and almost unbearable good health? 
Seven of her preparations came under the cruel, prying 
eyes of government experts, and this is what they 
found: 

Madame Yale’s Excelsior Skin Food: 76 per cent 
vaseline, zine oxid, colored with pink dye and perfumed. 

Madame Yale’s Excelsior Fruitcura, a “Woman’s 
tonic”; alcohol, water, sugar and a small quantity of 
plant drugs. 

Madame Yale’s Hair Tonic: 15.56 per cent alcohol, 82 
per cent water and some glycerine, perfumed with berga- 
mot oil. 

Madame Yale’s Excelsior Complexion Bleach: Sat- 
urated solution of borax in orange water. 

Madame Yale’s Fertilizer Tablets, “a cure for 
obesity”; very largely composed of charcoal compound 
with sugar and potassium bitarrate. 

Madame Yale’s Blush of Youth: alcohol, glycerine, 
water, colored with a coal tar dye and perfumed. 

Madame Yale’s Antiseptic: a “perfect disinfectant, 
deodorant, germicide”’, etc.: consists of 17 per cent alco- 
hol, 4 per cent formaldehyde, some water, boracic acid 
and aromatics. 

While reading and recognizing the utter worthlessness 
of the Munyon “remedies” and Madame Yale “prepara- 
tions”, pray remember the successful years enjoyed by 
these frauds, and the hundreds of thousands that they 
drew from the pockets of the credulous. They were ex- 
posed, and have become ridiculous, but their places have 
been filled by others who appeal to the ailing with 
nostrums every whit as worthless, and in many cases, 
infinitely more dangerous. 

Merely by way of illustration, and not in any sense 
as a complete list, the following analyses have been 
made of some of the most widely advertised panaceas: 

CONSUMPTION “CURES” 

Tuberculozyne: put out as a consumption cure by 
the Derk P. Yonkerman Company of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Yonkerman calls himself a “doctor” and so he is—a 
horse doctor. 

His “Number 1” is a bright red liquid made up of 
cochineal coloring, red pepper, water, glycerine, a sus- 
picion of oil of cassa and potassium bromide. 

The “Number 2” is a brown liquid, containing glycer- 
ine, essential oil of almond to give a flavor, burnt sugar 
as coloring matter, and water. 

He asks $10 for a month’s treatment (iwo bottles) and 
the estimated cost of both is about fifty cents. 





Hoff’s Cure for Consumption: consists essentially of 
sodium cinnamate and extract of opium. 

Eckman’s Alterative: a worthless mixture of alcohol, 
‘alcium chlorid and cloves, sold at the exorbitant price 
of $2 for an eight ounce bottle. 

Hyomei: guaranteed cure for everything from coughs 
to consumption; this “wonderful Australian treatment” 
consists of 80 per cent oil of eucalyptus, 10 per cent 
alcohol, 10 per cent liquid paraffin. 

Piso’s Remedy: before the Food and Drugs act this 
was advertised as “Piso’s Consumption Cure”, but is 
now a “cough medicine.” Contains hasheesh and chlor- 
oform. 

Headache, being a common complaint, has proved a 
rich field for the patent medicine frauds. Sufferers, 
especially those disposed to buy “quick cures,” will do 
well to bear two facts in mind: (1) headache is not a 
disease, but a symptom; (2) the principal ingredient 
in every one of these “headache cures” is some powerful 
heart depressant liable to bring about fatal results. 

Acetanilid, antipyrin and phenacetin are poisons, and 
the government has compiled reliable statistics to prove 
that these so-called “headache cures” are responsible 
for grave illnesses, habitual use and even death. The 
Food and Drugs act, passed in 1906, requires the pres- 
ence of acetanilid to be stated on the label, but antipy- 
rin an. vhenacetin, equally deadly, are still permitted 
to go unrecorded. Under a proper law, every bottle or 
packet containing any of these drugs would be labeled 
“poison.” 

A splendid example of the so-called “consumption 
cure” is a nostrum that advertises under the flaming 
title of “Nature’s Creation”. In the beginning, this 
was an “absolute cure” for blood disease, but as the ex- 
tent of the white plague commenced to be appreciated, 
the manufacturers lost interest in blood, and decided to 
cure tuberculosis. 

It is advertised as a “seeret remedy”, made entirely 
from “vegetable matter’, and so complex in its nature 
that it cannot be analyzed. The chemists, however, 
have found analysis rather easy, for the principle in- 
gredient is nothing more complex than porassium iodid. 
The other constituents are alcohol, some flavoring mat- 
ter, and some vegetable extractives and inorganic salts 
in quantities too small to have any effect. 

SOME POPULAR HEART-BRAKES. 

Kohler’s Antidote: each powder carries 5 3-5 grains 
of phenacetin, and as the directions state that a second 
powder may be taken in twenty minutes, the unsus- 
pecting system is slugged with over eleven grains. 

Megrimine: 2 grains of acetanilid to the dose, and 
directions permit three doses to be taken. 

Pheny-o-caffein: 2 grains of acetanilid to each pill, 
two pills to dose, and repeat every six or eight hours. 

Shae (Stearn’s Headache Cure): is put up in a wafer, 
and the composition is acetanilid, caffein and sugar of 
milk. The cost of the drugs in a 25 cent packet is about 
one cent. 

Hick’s Capudine: claims to cure all headaches, indi- 
gestion, la grippe, etc., and boasts on the label that it 
contains no acetanilid. What it does contain in major 
quantities is aleohol and antipyrin. 

Bromo-Seltzer: a “harmless” remedy according to the 
advertisements, yet containing to the dose over three 
grains of acetanilid, and also some caffein. 

Antikamnia: until 1906, when the Food and Drugs 
set went into effect, this nostrum relied upon acetanilid, 
but since 1906 it has substituted phenacetin. 

Getwell Tablets: advertised as so harmless that 
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“robust patients” may take five tablets 
as a starter, and five more an hour 
later. Each tablet, under analysis, is 
found to contain 2 grains of acetanilid, 
also codein. 

Kephalose: acentanilid, antipryrin, 
caffein, sugar and some potassium 
bromid and sodium carbonate, colored 
with an aniline dye. 

Midol: heralded as containing no 
acetanilid and phenacetin. What it 
does contain is pyramidon, a proprie- 
tary preparation derived from anti- 
pyrin, and more dangerous because its 
poisonous effects are not so well under- 
stood. 

Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills: the label 
boasts that the pills contain no opium, 
morphine, heroin or cocaine. What 
etch tablet does contain is 2 grains of 
acetanilid. 

Orangeine: each powder bears 2.4 
grains of acetanilid and 6. of a grain 
of caffein. In the circular we read: 
“Perhaps the most frequent everyday 
usefulness of Orangeine is found in the 
power of reviving, normally and health- 
fully, from physical or mental fatigue.” 

Also: “Dr. P. A. Aikman, the inven- 
tor of Orangeine, is a living illustration 
of Orangeine’s upbuilding powers, also 
of its purely beneficial results without 
reactive effect. In a recent interview 
he states: ‘have used from one 
to four powders daily for 
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Sanatogen, “the life food and 
nerve tonic”: just plain, ordinary 
cottage cheese, prepared in pow- 
der form. 


kidney troubles, constipation, etc.; an- 
alysis proves them to consist of aloes, 
ginger and soap. 

Campho-Phenique: the liquid prep- 
aration is nothing more than 20 per 
cent carbolic acid, 40 per cent camphor 
and 40 per cent liquid petrolatum. The 
powder is merely camphorated talcum. 

Glycozone, the “most powerful heal- 
ing agent known” and announced as 
“successfully used in the treatment of 
diseases of the genitro-urinary organs”: 
90 per cent glycerine, five per cent 
glyceric acid and water. 

Lactopeptine: the advertising states 
that it contain “the five active agents 
of digestion—pepsin, diastase, pan- 
creatin, lactic acid and hydrocloric 
acid.” Analysis fails to disclose the 
presence of pancreatin and diastase, 
only a trace of hydrocloric acid, and 
less than 3 per cent of lactic acid. What 
Lactopeptine is, therefore, is a weak 
saccharated pepsin which has about 
one-tenth the digestive power of the 
official pepsin. 

Vin Mariani: ordinary Bordeaux 
red wine, strengthened by an alcohol 
preparation of coca leaves and sweet- 
ened with sugar. 

Baume Analgesique Bengue: a simple 
lanolin ointment containing oil of win- 
tergreen and menthol. The estimated 
cost of the ingredients in a 50- 
cent tube is about two and a 
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twelve years, and from a con- 
dition of heart collapse, poor 
digestion and general debility 
twelve years ago, now enjoy 





Manufactured: by 
Home Remedy ¢ Con Philadelphia. 


MUNYON'S COLD REMEDY 
Recommended for colds In the head or throat, or on the Jungs. 
2 all of the symptoms. - 


Will general 





in’'s Homoeo 


half cents. 
Saratogen, “the life food and 





|: 
buoyant health and vigor.’ ” 

Four powders daily means 
nine and a half grains of ace- 
tanilid and almost two and a 
half grains of caffein! 

SOME OLD FAVORITES. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root: Before pase 
sage of Food and Drugs act in 1906, this 
nostrum was advertised as a cure for 
Bright’s disease and all kidney, liver and 
bladder troubles. Still advertised in this 
manner in England, but in America the 
“cure” has been changed to “remedy.” 
Consists of cascara sagrada, oil of winter- 
green, sugar and over 10 per cent of 
alcohol. 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup: until 
1906, this mixture of morphine and alcohol 
was sold to mothers and nurses without 
intimation of its deadly contents; after 
1906 it declared morphine and alcohol on 
the label. As late as 1912 the “syrup” con- 
tained morphine, but a recent 1914 an- 
alysis shows only these ingredients: alco- 
hol, aniseseed, caraway, coreander, jalap, 
sugar syrup and senna. 

Mrs. Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound: a famous “cure all”; consists of 
20 per cent alcohol, traces of tannin and 
ammonia, and some vegetable extractives 
without distinctive character. 

Beecham’s Cough Pills: in spite of 
claims in circular that these pills do not 
contain opium, an analysis made by the 
British Medical Association showed the 
ingredients to be morphine, powered squill, 
powdered aniseseed and extract of licorice. 

Beecham’s Pills: a sovereign cure for 


sugar 








When the eminent subjected Dr. 
nostrums to analysis it was discovered that the prin- 
cipal ingredient in all of them was ordinary white 
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PRICE 5 
TRACE MARK 


Murine: once a “cure” but 
now a “remedy,” for sore 
eyes. A plain boracic acid 
wash, Sells for $1 an 
ounce, and can be made for 
about five cents a gallon. 


pathic. nerve tonic”: just plain, ordi- 
nary cottage cheese, prepared 

Monjon’s in powder form. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


People: exsiccated sulphate of 
iron, potassium carbonate, an- 
ahydrous, magnesia, powdered 
licorice and sugar. 

Warner’s Safe Cure, “for kidney and 
liver and Bright’s Disease,” etc.: 10 per 
cent alcohol, glycerine, water, a trace of 
oil of glycerine, potassium nitrate and a 
major portion of extract of taraxacum. 

Doan’s Kidney Pills: wheat flour, maize 
starch, oil of juniper, hemlock pitch, potas- 
sium nitrate and powdered fenugreek. 

Eno’s Fruit Salt: 50 per cent sodium 
bicarbonate; 15 per cent cream of tartar, 
and 35 per cent free tartaric acid. Really 
nothing more than a seidlitz powder. 

Murine: once a “cure” but now a “rem- 
edy” for sore eyes. A plain boracie acid 
wash. Sells for $1 an ounce, and can be 
made for about five cents a gallon. 

A word in conclusion about our old 
friend Pe-ru-na. Where once this famous 
“cure” sold by carload lots, Dr. Hartman 
is lucky now to get case orders. In 1906, 
by way of explanation, the Pe-ru-na com- 
pany was ordered by the government 
either to put some medicine in the “booze,” 
or else notify customers that it could only 
be sold under a retail liquor license. 

Dr. Hartman, quite evidently, went on 
the assumption that the “firewater” was 
so well established that its sale could not 
be hurt, so he chose to shake in a laxative 
with Pe-ru-na so that it could still be 
sold as a medicine. His excuse read as 
follows: 
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“For a number of year~ requests have come to me 
from a multitude of grateful friends, urging that Pe-ru- 
na be given a slight laxative quality.” 

Be this as it may, the “multitude of grateful friends” 
certainly lost their gratitude when they discovered that 
“slight laxative quality.” Sales dropped and under the 
stress of lessened profits good old Dr. Hartman emitted 
a new confession of faith. In a booklet announcing the 
restoration of the old Pe-ru-na he wrote: 

“Ever since the new Pe-ru-na was offered, thousands 
of people who had used Pe-ru-na as a family medicine 


for many years began to complain of the change. 
The new taste acquired by additional drugs, the new 


effect that the drugs produced, was all strange and 


afraid to use it. 


caused them to hesitate and some of them to be actually 
Thus it was that the sale of the new 
Pe-ru-na fell below the sale of the old Pe-ru-na. 

The continuous requests of such a multitude of people 
have caused him to relinquish in so far that he allows 
the old Pe-ru-na (now called Ka-tar-no) to be manu- 
factured and sold as an alcoholic beverage. 

Can it come back? 


” 


High Explosives in War 


VER since the invention of firearms, 
EL explosives in war have been play- 
ing a more and more important 

part. 

There are two kinds of explosives— 
those which burn and those which de- 
tonate. Gunpowder burns with a defi- 
nite predeterminable rate. In our big 
guns, our American smokeless powder 
burns through about a sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness during the flight of the 
projectile through the gun, which oc- 
cupies less than a fiftieth of a second. 
Therefore, smokeless cannon powder 
burns at the rate of about four inches 
a second, while dynamite is consumed at 
the rate of about four miles a second. 

Ever since the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, there has 
been a race between attack and defense— 
between cannon and armorplate—be- 
tween siege gun and fortification; while 
the submarine, with the self-propelled 
torpedo, has been developed to hit war- 
ships below the belt and destroy them. 

The self-propelled torpedo invented 
by Whitehead, curiously enough, was in- 
troduced before high explosives were 
used as bursting charges for projectiies 
thrown from cannon. 

Maximite, invented by me, and 
adopted by the United States Navy in 
1901, was the first high explosive suc- 
cessfully to be fired through heavy 
armorplate and exploded behind the 
plate by a safety delay-action detonating 
fuze. A little later, the United States 
government adopted my safety delay- 
action detonating fuze for use in high 
explosive projectiles. Since that time, 
the other nations of the world have fol- 
lowed suit, and the use of high explosives 
in all kinds of projectiles is now uni- 
versal. 

I delivered a lecture before the 
Royal United Service Institution of 
Great Britain, in 1897, on A New Sys- 
tem of Throwing High Explosives from 
Powder Guns. In that lecture, I showed 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


designs of a twenty-four inch siege gun, 
with a semi-armor-piercing projectile, 
carrying half a ton of high explosive, 
and weighing, charged, 2700 pounds, and 
capable of being thrown by the gun at 
maximum elevation, with a smokeless 
powder charge, to a distance of more 
than nine miles. 

The present German twenty three and 
a half inch siege gun, and the German 
high explosive projectile, are close dupli- 
cates of the gun and shell then shown 
by me. 

That lecture, with illustrations, was 
printed in the Journal of that Society, 
in London Engineer, the Scientific 
American, New York Herald, and many 
other papers. 

Although the United States govern- 
ment adopted Maximite, and although 
the English, soon after that lecture, 
adopted Lyddite, still the Germans are 
the only people who have had the saga- 
city to adopt my system of throwing high 
explosives in its entirety. 

These tremendous projectiles, thrown 
high into the sky, and plunging down, 
burying themselves deep in the earth, 
are capable of destroying any fortifica- 
tion or other structure made by human 
hands. One of these projectiles, plung- 
ing down through the deck of any war- 
ship in the world, ensures its destruction. 

The Germans also appear to have led 
all the nations in the development of 
the submarine. 


THE submarine is destined to play a 

far more important part in future wars 
than it is playing in the present; and 
even in the present war, before it ends, 
submarines will make much new history. 

Much has been said about the use 
of high explosive bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes and dirigible balloons. Not 
much damage can be done by the use 
of high explosives in this manner, for 
the reason that high explosives need con- 
finement in order to do much damage; 


and then there is the difficulty of hitting 
anything from a swiftly moving aero- 
plane or balloon, while flying craft of all 
kinds form conspicuous targets for can- 
non fire. 


HAVE invented and patented a seven- 

barreled gun for the purpose of destroy- 
ing all kinds of airships. The gun is 
its own range finder, and it is necessary 
only to point the gun accurately at an 
object in the sky in order to hit it, at 
any angle of elevation or at any height. 

Flying machines, especially aeroplanes, 
will, however, play a very important 
part in the high explosive warfare of 


‘the future, for they will carry armies of 


raiders, equipped with high explosives 
for the destruction of bridges, arsenals, 
and for working other damage in the 
inland country of an enemy. 

Heretofore, warfare has been confined 
to the two-dimensional plane of the 
earth’s surface. The submarine takes that 
warfare down under the sea, while the 
aeroplane carries it into the sky. War- 
fare has now been brought into the 
three dimensions, and is fast becoming 
more and more an engineering proposi- 
tion, where high explosives are destined 
to play a more and more important 
part. 

Few persons appreciate the dominant 
part which explosives play in warfare. 
For example, all our guns and warships 
and arms and coast fortifications would 
be rendered utterly useless and impotent 
without gunpowder. And yet, although 
we stand near the head of the nations 
in our naval equipment, still we have 
ten times less gunpowder on hand than 
any one of the other great powers. In 
order to meet the immediate requires 
ments of our navy in the event of war, 
we should have ten times more powder © 
on hand. This is all the more important 
from the fact that it takes at least 
six months for the cannon powder of our 
big guns to dry sufficiently for use. 








The Gentle Zapatistas 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


Mexico City, Dec. 2, 1914. 


OR a week Mexico had been on the 
verge of hysterics. There was no 
doubt about it, her nerve had 

gone. Four years of revolution in which 
as many Governments had been estab 
lished with rejoicing and overthrown 
with bloodshed 
in her very 
streets had done 
much to break 
down her smiling 
optimism. Now 
the continual 
popping guns in 
her suburbs and 
the certainty 
that there was 
soon to be an- 
other change in 
the Government, 
without any 
very definite 
knowledge of | 
what this change 
would mean had 
brought her to 
such a pass that 
she was ready 
“to go to pieces” 
at the least 
alarm. 

All 
rumors were 
current and most of them were being 
listened to and believed. Then one 
morning of unbelievable smiling sky and 
warming sunshine something happened, 
just what is still a matter of dispute, 
some say an automobile tire exploded. 
Whether it was that or the firing of a 
gun, soon other shots were fired and the 
city was in a panic. Stores and banks 
closed, and the people fled from the 
streets. 

Mexico shivered and was afraid. Then 
gradually she crept out into the sun- 
shine and took a long breath of relief. 
Nothing very serious 
had happened yet! 

The next morning I 
was awakened early by 
the firing of guns, this 
sound had grown famil- 
iar of late but now the 
guns seemed near and 
they were being fired 
continually. My apart- 
ment high up over the 
City facing towards the 
South-East had been 
chosen for the morning 
sunshine that streams 
into the windows and 
for a lovely view of the 
volcanoes. Incidentally 
my windows looked out 
on to the road that leads 
in from Tacubaya and 
San Angel. Down this 
road galloped mounted 
soldiers singly, in 
groups, sometimes whole 
- companies of them. I 
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ae Soldiers of Zapata bearing the banner of the Virgin of Guadalupe through the streets of 


Mexico City 


saw thirty or more wheel and run 


back in the direction from which 
they came led by an officer who 
waved his sword in the air and 


shouted hoarsely. I left the window to 
drink my morning coffee only to rush 
back again at my little Indian maid’s 
ery of “Muerte, muerte!” Down the 
road galloped a Mexican woman leading 
a horse across whose back hung the limp 
body of aman. As we looked it pitched 
forward from the horse’s back into the 
dust of the road, and was still. The 
woman glanced back, seemed to hesitate 





Zapatistas marching past the Alameda 


for a minute and then as she was joined 
by a dozen or more fleeing soldiers, she 
dug her spurs into her pony and gal- 
loped off leading the riderless horse. All 
day that bundle of khaki and red striped 
zarape that had been a soldier lay there 
in the sun and all day we watched men 
gallop into the City from the hills back 
of Chapultepec. 
They were the 
Carancistas who 
had been driven 
from San Angel 
by the Zapatis- 


s. 

That night 
the Zapatistas 
entered the City. 
For years Mex- 
ico had _ heard 
the ery of Wolf, 
wolf!”, and now 
the wolf had 
come. Mexico 
held her breath 
and waited to be 
devoured, but 
she wasn’t. 
There was the 
wolf’s clothing, 
exaggerated hat, 
rough charro suit 
and grim look- 
ing gun, but in- 
side these clothes 
had crept the friendliest of little lambs! 
Mexico stopped trembling and smilingly 
held out her hand. All over the City 
people were saying: “Poor soldiers, aren’t 
they behaving well, they haven’t taken 
a thing and they are hungry too!” 

It is true they were hungry and rag- 
ged and dirty and they asked in stores, 
in houses and in the streets for food 
or money to buy food. Two came to 
my door wanting a peso. 

“Did your officers say that you might 
go out and get money?” I inquired of 
them. 

“Yes, sefiora,” said 
one, “our commander 
told us that we might 
ask politely for money 
to buy food, but that 
we should say thanks 
and leave even if it was 
refused. That we were 
to take nothing unless 
it was given willingly.” 

Needless to say that 
they got their peso and 
two big cups of black 
coffee. 

There has been some 
theft, even a few mur- 
ders for plunder or 
revenge. Whether by 
the soldiers or criminals 
lately discharged from 
the prisons, it is hard to 
say. Rumor here is 
apt to be mistaken, 
and the information in 
the newspapers of the 
City is meager and in- 
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accurate. In every case that I have 
looked into punishment by death has 
followed almost immediately. The 
swiftness of this punishment even when 
deserved is startling. 

The pretty sister of a man who had 
been doing some wholesale appropriating 
of other people’s property came to me 
begging that I would help them have his 
sentence of death commuted to im- 
prisonment. I immediately went to an 
officer whom I happen to know only to 


be told that the man had already been 
shot. 

“This is the only way we can maintain 
order”, said the Zapatista officer. “While 
we are here in the City I will shoot one 
of my own soldiers for stealing bread 
when he is hungry”. 


T has had its effect. Word has gone 
out that there is to be no looting and 
there has been none. The soldiers are 
like children that have been put on their 


honor. They are taking a noticeable 
pride in “being good”. We are told that 
Provisional President Gutierrez, accom- 
panied by Villa and his troops will enter 
Mexico tomorrow and that the Zapatis- 
tas will turn over the policing and gov- 
ernment of the City to them. Just 
what this will mean cannot now be pre- 
dicted but whatever comes the people 
of Mexico City will keep the surprised 
memory of this week’s gentle reign of 
the Zapatistas, 


Villa Enters Mexico City 


Mexico City, Dec. 6, 1914. 


OR four hours’ we 
watched them pass, 
each soldier individual- 

ized by some difference in 
hat, zarape, or saddle, but all 
welded together by that 
wonderful thing called dis- 
cipline into a whole that 
grew impressive by its very 
bulk. We realized the great 
number of soldiers though 
the fatigue we were begin- 
ning to feel at merely watch- 
ing them pass us. Soldiers 
afoot in khaki and felt or 
straw sombreros, mounted 
soldiers in the most original 
of charro suits, wearing hats 
that were large to the point 
of being caricatures. Won- 
derful hats, some gold or sil- 
ver trimmed, which with the 
saddles divided the pride of 
their owners. Soldiers car- 
rying muskets, and soldiers 
mounted on the ammunition 
limbers of very modern and 
effective looking cannons or 
riding beside the small bur- 
ros that carried the moun- 
tain artillery. 

For four hours we watched 
them pass, grim, hardened 
men that seemed not so 
young as the troops that had 
vacated the City. Finally for 
very weariness and because 
the sun had grown unendur- 
able, we drove up the Paseo della 
Reforma in the opposite direction to the 
line of march. The best way in the 
world to review troops! Up until we 
had reached the curve at Chapultepec 
Castle. There in the great field by the 
English Club, were thousands more, 
soldiers and horses. They hadn’t even 
formed in line, though a wide stream of 
cavalry still flowed down the Paseo. 

We got out of the car for pictures and 
a nearer view. I spoke to a little brown 
man who with the help of a bugle seem- 
ed to be getting the different companies 
out from that sea of sombreos into a 
compact line running far up the street. 





General Emiliano Zapata, Commander of the Liberating Army 


of the South 


—‘How many soldiers have you 
here?” I asked. 
—“‘A world of them, sefora”, he 


answered seriously. 

“But how many, don’t you know the 
number”? I persisted. 

“No, who can say? There are a great 
number”, he replied courteously. 

“To what brigade do you belong? 
I then questioned. 

“To Villa’s” he replied shortly, as if 
I should have known without asking. 
Then he put his bugle to his lips and I 
was half smothered with dust and nearly 
crushed under foot by the rush of horse- 
men that came galloping to his call. 


” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Price 


“Villa’s!” a few hours 
earlier General Villa had 
passed us riding side by side 
with Zapata. A stern faced, 
heavy bodied man, dressed 
in an elaborate suit of dark 
blue and gold, hardly recog- 
nizable as the Villa I had 
seen on the the border. 


ILLA and Zapata being 
welcomed into Mexico 
City! For there was no 
doubt about it, they were 
being made welcome. Little 
cheering came from _ the 
crowds that faced the line of 
march, and even to that lit- 
tle Villa gave no heed. He 
looked straight ahead, 
neither smiling nor bowing 
to the ripple of hand clap- 
ping that followed him or 
for the flowers that every 
now and then fell at his 
horse’s feet. Though there 
was no enthusiastic demon- 
stration there was every- 
where a sign of relief from 
the fear that had held the 
people of the City for weeks. 
Numbers of automobiles, 
carriages and fine horses 
were to be seen. Well dress- 
ed men and women looked 
down from windows and bal- 
conies and a good natured 
crowd of humble folks filled 
the streets and plazas. 
Everywhere were _ heard 
expressions of hope and returning con- 
fidence. This confidence had _ been 
growing during the week since the 
Conventionalist forces entered the City, 
for Zapatistas and Villistas alike had be- 
haved with justice and good sense. 
Mexico has seen many triumphant 
marches in the last few years, and each 
has kindled hope that soon died. Did 
this, the largest military parade that has 
ever passed through her streets represent 
a power that will realize the hopes of the 
Revolutionists? bring a permanent good 
to the people out of the waste of these 
destroying years? Are Zapata and Villa 
to be the ipstruments of this good? 
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By OLIVER HERFORD ; 
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The Two Amendments 


HE big event in Congress preceding 
the adjournment for the holidays 
was the debate on the Hobson pro- 

hibition amendment. The galleries were 
packed by an audience evidently favor- 
able to the measure. The Speaker made 
the following characteristic announcement 
at the outset: The Chair wants to suggest, 
both to the House and to the people in 
the galleries, that there are going to be 
10 mortal hours of speech making here 
today, and maybe more, and some of it, 
perhaps, will be rather lively, and the 
Chair asks Members to help keep order, 
and the people in the galleries, too. 

Unfortunately, the lively debate which 
had been prophesied by the Speaker be- 
came a rather dull re-handling of the 
shelf-worn arguments for and against 
the prohibition cause. The ghost of 
Hamilton was declared to be invading 
the halls of Congress, and the shades of 
Jefferson were appealed to for protec- 
tion. States’ Rights is erected so often 
as a sort of constitutional scare crow— 
generally to protect a bad cause. 

The principle of local self government 
as against centralization is still a valid 
argument, but the Constitution itself de- 
clares that whenever two-thirds of the 
people’s representatives in the House 
and Senate propose an amendment for 
adoption and three-fourths of the state 
legislatures thereafter agree to it, the 
amendment becomes a part of the or- 
ganic law of the land. It is, however, 
possible for a small minority of the pop- 
ulation, speaking through the states, to 
defeat the will of a great majority; and 
it is also possible for something like half 
the population, speaking through the 
states, to inflict its will upon the 
other half. But the constitutional 
method of amending the Constitution is 
an exaltation of the power of the states. 

Majority leader Underwood and min- 
ority leader Mann found themselves on 
the same side of this question. Mann 
contributed a little to the gayety of the 
debate by showing that Hobson, the 
author of this amendment, had intro- 
duced into this Congress nine distinct 
and separate prohibition amendments to 
the Constitution. He suggested that 
there was not a member of the House, 
including the gentleman from Alabama, 
who knew what the differences between 
these various amendments were. Bryan, 
of Washington, recently defeated for 
Congress on the Progressive ticket, made 
a savage attack upon Moore, of Penn- 
sylvania, which Moore found necessary 
to answer the next day. If there is any- 
thing a defeated Progressive hates it is 
a standpat Republican from Pennsyl- 
vania who was reélected. Webb, of 


North Carolina, pointed out the fact 
that Congress had power by a majority 
vote to pass what would amount to more 
drastic prohibition than the Hobson 
amendment, namely, a bill to prohibit 
all interstate commerce in intoxicating 
liquors. 

But the analysis of the vote itself is 
more interesting than the debate was, 
even to those who heard it. The yeas 
were 197 and the nays 189. This was 
a majority of 8 for the amendment, not 
the two-thirds majority required. But 
it means that more than half the con- 
gressional districts favor prohibition. 
Only 42 members of the House are re- 
corded as not voting, 15 of these being 
paired. So the vote was an unusually 
full one. Speaker Clark did not vote on 
the question. It would have required 
258 votes to give a two-thirds majority 
of those voting, and a change of 31 votes 
would have secured this. By parties the 
vote was as follows: Democrats, for the 
amendment 114, against 143; Republi- 
cans, for the amendment 71, against 45; 
Progressives, for the amendment 12, 
against 1. Nearly all the Democratic 
vote for the amendment was from the 
South, which voted solidly with excep- 
tions for certain districts in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Texas. The Republican 
and Progressive vote favoring the 
amendment was almost entirely from the 
West, indicating the growth of the pro- 
hibition sentiment in the trans-Mississip- 
pi states. It is entirely possible that the 
agitation may so embarrass national 
political parties as to induce them ere 
long to get rid of the question so far as 
Congress is concerned by: transmitting 
the amendment to the states, where it 
will be a source of agitation for many 
years to come and will enter into the 
political make-up of every state legis- 
lature. 

The Mondell suffrage amendment has 
not been voted upon at this writing, but 
the same fate is predicted for it—a fail- 
ure to secure the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the House with a continu- 
ance of the agitation until Congress 
shifts the matter to the states for action. 
For weal or woe, the two causes have 
been linked together in the popular 
mind. The average man pays the aver- 
age woman the compliment of believing 
that she is opposed to the liquor traffic 
and would indicate her opinion forcibly 
if she had a vote. The fact that so 
many of the southern states—Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and practically 
Alabama, Arkansas and South Carolina 
—are already prohibition states, will 
make the progress of the woman suffrage 
mus in those communities 
than it would otherwise be. On the 


cause less ard 





other hand, the adoption of state pro- 
hibition by the far western states which 
have given the suffrage to the women 
will probably delay the triumph of that 
cause in some of the larger states where 
there would be less delay in attaining 
it except for the opposition of the liquor 
interests. 


A Convergence of Hatred 


O judge from the papers, the con 

vergence of hatred upon the devotea 
head of President Wilson is something 
imposing, and would be appalling to a 
man of less resolute nature. Take a 
single issue of that veracious exponent 
of commercialism, the New York Sun. 
The first column contains the headline: 
“Calls Wilson Economy Role a Shell 
Game—Republican Leader Mann Says 
Democrats Face a Deficit of $100,000,- 
000.” Reading the article we note that 
the Wilson Administration is charged 
with the action of the House Committee 
in giving more money to the Postoffice 
Department than it asked for, since it 
desired to put the rural delivery service 
on the contract basis and to do away 
with assistant postmasters. Another 
big headline reads: “Silliman Took 
$250,000 Bribe, Mexican Says.” The 
next column contains the story of the 
letter from the Montgomery County 
Manufacturers’ Association, who “Ask 
Wilson to Show Them His Promised 
Boom.” A little further down we are 
informed that, “Wilson Cannot Stop 
Alien Bill.” It was necessary to take 
up some of the news columns with the 
foreign war, but on the inside pages we 
find that, “Colquitt Lays All United 
States Loss to Wilson,” meaning Gover- 
nor Colquitt of Texas, ex-Senator 
Bailey’s partner, soon to join the ranks 
of the Exs himself, who has probably 
squeaked in this instance because Bailey 
pulled the string. Turning to the edi- 
torial columns, we find that the Admin- 
istration is “Playing With Fire In The 
Philippines,” presumably because of its 
promise of future independence con 
tained in the pending Philippine bill. 
The Sun was a little too prompt to point 
out the moral for the so-called insur- 
rection: there is pretty good evidence 
that some who favor continuance of 
American exploitation of the Philippines 
were striving to prove that the Filipinos 
are unfit for self government. A con- 
soling thought in all this is that people 
no longer believe the papers, especially 
those known to be controlled by selfish 
interests. If the Sun, for instance, were 
to publish again its old motto, “If you 
see it in the Sun, it’s so,” there would 
be a ripple of laughter co-extensive with 
the Sun’s circulation. 
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Genius in Hockey 


OCKEY, perhaps the most inspir- 
ing of the winter sports, has 
reached that stage through which 

all “team games” must pass, that pro- 
vides the greatest opportunity for com- 
bination play without submerging the 
individual. Perhaps the best example of 
what can be done in the way of team 
play and what can be done by an in- 
dividual, was furnished by the clash be- 
tween Toronto University and St. 
Nicholas. From the viewpoint of team 
play I doubt if a better combination 
than this particular Canadian seven 
could be put on the ice. From the point 
of view of individualism I doubt if 
there is a better man either in the United 
States or in the Dominion than Hobey 
Baker, the old Princeton star who is 
now playing Rover for St. Nicholas. 

Baker has proved that it is possible 
for one man to carry the puck the en- 
tire length of the rink and score against 
a defense that is sound both theoreti- 
cally and practically. He 1s the best 
skater on any of the American teams, 
and that alone gives him a great ad- 
vantage over any save the Canadians, 
who literally “live on ice.” Partly be- 
cause of years of experience, partly be- 
cause of natural ability, but principally 
because of genius, he plays the game 
easily and gracefully, as any real genius 
plays any game, whether it be hockey, 
football or baseball. 

It would be interesting to learn just 
how much Baker’s experience in foot- 
ball has helped him in hockey. Certain 
it is that like any other genius in sports 
he is less concerned with the implements 
| of the game than with the other fellow. 
In one of Baker’s rushes down the ice 
/ one never sees him looking at the puck. 
He is always looking at the nearest man. 
| Dodging the first line of defense his 
next concern is the man in front of the 
, cage. Last year, while carrying the puck 
} down the rink at whirlwind speed and 
with nice judgment, he seemed to fail to 
earry his rush through. This year he 
has added a great deal of polish to his 
work and has become a scorer as well 
as a menace. Against Toronto he not 
only succeeded in breaking through the 
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defense furnished by Point and Cover 
Point, but was dangerous even when he 
had passed the Cage. 

From a position in the corner, right or 
left, as the storm of play found him, he 
passed the puck back for another of his 
team to take in an attempt to score. In 
this particular game the St. Nicholas 
teamwork had not come up to the stand- 
ard of individual play of its greatest 
players with the result that opportun- 
ities to score were lost, which probably 
will not be lost at a later stage 
when the team rises to its opportun- 
ity. Genius is a difficult quality to 
build into team work, but the rest of 
the St. Nicholas seven is so rich in pos- 
sibilities that it is inevitable that there 
will be a getting together which, win or 
lose, will make for the best there is in 
hockey. 

The new rule against checking was 
not rigidly enforced in the first of the 
International series of games, but when 
both officials and players become thor- 
oughly accustomed to it it should make 
the game even faster than it. is today. 
There has been a deal of useless “rough- 
ing” along the boards and in the corners, 
and it is well worth while to eliminate 
that sort of thing and give the teams a 
chance to skate and play the game. It is 
hard enough to maintain the formations 
that go with perfect hockey without go- 
ing out of one’s way to check and slash. 

Like most of the Canadian sevens, 
both the Toronto and Ottawa teams 
played a very pretty defense. Especially 
in the closing in of Point and Cover 
Point on goal have we something to 
learn from across the border. It is 
natural, I think, for the American 
hockey player to specialize in attack, 
especially when such men as Baker are 
available, but it might be worth while to 
specialize also in defense. The average 
enthusiast is interested primarily in at- 
tack, the discriminating in defense, 
which when thoroughly understood is 
quite as effective a feature of the great 
winter game. 

It required some time for American 
teams to learn that the defense in front 
of the cage might be strengthened by 


spreading men rather than keeping 
them in tandem order according to the 
nomenclature of their positions. This 
form of defense had been used in Canada 
for some years, and its worth had been 
proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. Primarily first class skaters and 
secondarily hockey players, the Cana- 
dians were quite as fast and efficient 
backward as they were forward. It was 
natural, then, that they should evolve a 
type of play suited to the very best 
skating. It has been said of polo that 
in. America one plays polo in order to 
ride, while in England one rides in order 
to play polo. It may be said of hockey 
with some justice, I think, that in Amer- 
ica one plays hockey in order to skate, 
while in Canada one skates in order to 
play hockey. It is for this reason that 
in the general sense the Canadian teams 
are better skaters, while now and then 
the Americans produce really remarkable 
hockey players. 

As in all other sports, the game must 
be “fed” from the schools. It is there 
that the groundwork is provided for 
such men as Baker and some of the 
other remarkable players who have come 
mainly from Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton, with especial emphasis on Prince- 
ton, but occasionally from Cornell and 
Dartmouth and other colleges which only 
semi-occasionally figure as champions. 
Probably if the annual output from St. 
Paul’s, at Concord, could be evenly dis- 
tributed, there would be a better balance 
of play throughout the colleges and the 
first class clubs. However, it is doubt- 
ful if this best of winter sports will at- 
tract any except geniuses like Baker and 
a few others, unless it is made a major 
sport, as it is at Harvard. 

There is, of course, less necessity for 
long periods of training than in the case 
of football and rowing, but there is as 
much opportunity for the use of brains 
in action as in football, and perhaps 
more than in rowing. Geniuses are wel- 
come, but it is worth while, I think, to 
further the production of well grounded 


hockey players in the schools, thus giv-- 


ing them a chance to develop in later 
years just as Baker has done. 


The Feudal Towns of Texas 


Most of us have a notion that Feudalism died with the Middle Ages. That on the contrary Feudalism is 
very much alive still and that we have a particularly efficient brand right here at home will be shown in 
“The Feudal Towns of Texas”, appearing next week. 
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Standards 
of 


Censorship 


By W. P. LAWSON 


EN sORING 


films is like 

being a 
judge. It’s a sim- 
ple thing to de- 
cide a question 
one way or an- © 
other, but a very 
dificult thing 
sometimes to de- 
cide it right, es- 
pecially where 
precedent is wholly lacking. Yet this is 
just what the National Board of Censor- 
ship, in the five and a half years of its 
existence, has been obliged to attempt. 
And while passing upon thousands of 
films yearly it has at the same time tried 
to establish a set of general standards of 
criticism that would serve as an explana- 
tion of its attitude toward the more com- 
mon classes of film stories, a guide to 
manufacturers, and a practical philoso- 
phy of censorship. 

It is recognized as a fundamental by 
the board that public opinion is the 
norm to which it must seek to approach 
in deciding whether a picture is moral 
or immoral in its influence. In 
a pamphlet published by the board this 
paragraph appears: “The National 
Board is the agent of public opinion in 
the moral regulation of photo-plays. 
The members of the National Board 
try to reflect what the people of the 
United States would think about any 
given picture were they sitting en masse 
to view it.” That’s fair enough. But 
how can public opinion, that vague and 
variable thing, be always accurately 
prevised in particular cases? 

Of course the answer is it can’t be, 
exactly. At the best it can be merely 
approximated. And the plan the Na- 
tional Board has adopted to approximate 












Scene from the “Colonel of the Red Huzzars”, a dramatic adaptation from the 
novel by John Reed Scott. 


as closely as may be the moral con- 
victions of the people is to place the 
criticism of films in the hands of as fine 
and representative a board of skilled 
volunteers as it can muster. The Cen- 
soring Committee contains educators, 
social workers, settlement leaders, busi- 
ness men, church people. Often when 
pictures come up where difficult individ- 
ual or sociological problems appear, ex- 
perts are invited to the meetings to ad- 
vise with the board. Again, by letter or 
personal conference the board is con- 
stantly seeking the judgment of people 
throughout the country who know 
motion pictures and their effect on var- 
ious classes and age groups. The desire 
of the board is obviously to neglect no 
means of enlarging its outlook and no 
source of information which may prove 
helpful to its members in their work of 
criticising films. 

The result has been a noticeable im- 
provement in the quality of censorship 
as the years pass, a corresponding eleva- 
tion of content in the average film sub- 
mitted, and the formulation of certain 
broad principles upon which decisions 
can be based. But the board has learned 
tkat whatever policy or principles are 
adopted, they must be dynamic not 
static. The inflexibility of too great 
definiteness must be avoided. No set 
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of hard-and-fast 
rules will cover 
all cases. It is of 
course desirable 
that criticism 
should be consis- 
tent as possible, 
otherwise pro- 
ducers will learn 
nothing from the 
moral judgments 
of the censors, 
nor will they be able to accom- 
modate their future plans to those 
judgments. But it is admitted that film 
censorship cannot be reduced to detailed 
and unchangeable prohibitions. It en- 
counters many problems which are still 
obscure and incapable of exact definition 
and regulation—problems which concern 
certain phases of social ethics, emotional 
response, suggestion and true psycho- 
logy. In reviewing films which contain 
border line cases of morality or conduct 
the board is forced, whether or no, to 
rely finally upon the educated judgment 
of its members as to what will or will 
not meet with the approval of the gen- 
eral conscience. 

As the board, in a published statement 
of its position, puts it: “The National 
Board tries to judge as to the real effect 
of each film on the composite audience 
which will witness it. Having reached a 
conclusion on this point, the board then 
tries to act on behalf of the public con- 
science in passing or prohibiting a given 
scene or film The general con- 
science believes in free speech on religi- 
ous and political matters; in the right of 
people to live and enjoy themselves in 
the way they see fit, so long as funda- 
mental morality is not injured. To in- 
sure a certain amount of freedom both 
to speech, to art, and to conduct is a 
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part of the conscience of the 
country as much as to forbid ob- 
scene and demoralizating speech 
and art and to prevent destructive 
action.” 

So tolerance, tolerance wide 
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tions. It is of especial interest as 
showing the board’s delimitation 
of the true scope of the censor’s 
task: 

1. The board cannot censor for 
any particular audience. It can- 
not require that 





films approved 





enough to escape the repres- 
sive influence of whim, personal 
prejudice or narrowly individual view- 
point, yet not so wide as to fail of 
protecting the public from assaults, open 
or insidious, upon its conception of 
decency and ethics, is the policy adopted 
by the Censoring Committee in passing 
upon films. Keeping in 
mind this informing idea, 
and remembering also 
that the censors try to 
judge a film by its treat- 
ment of the theme chosen, 
by the spirit of the in- 
terpretation rather than 
the letter, and by the net 
reaction .of the play 
rather than by any parti- 
cular incident or scene, 
we may enumerate cer- 
tain undesirable motives 
which the board bars 
wholly. These themes 
have been selected speci- 
fically for rejection as 
a result of experience 
gained in examining over 
20,000 films subjects and 
constant study of the ef- 
fect of their presentation 
upon mixed audiences. 
The board believes that 
in making these prohibi- 
tions it is reflecting to 
that extent the creed of 
present day morality. A 
partial list of such themes 
includes: 


The ultimate success of 
criminals; close and de- 
tailed views of crime; near 
and prolonged views of 
—— the actual use of 
pois and _ stupifying 
drugs; es brutal handling 
of women and children; 
distressing or horrifying 
views of the insane or 
feeble minded; the in- 
sincere or suggestive por- 
trayal of the social evil; 
scenes in houses of prosti- 
tution and _ solicitation; the emphasis 
of details of immoral sex relations; 
over passionate love scenes; unneces- 
sary bedroom scenes in negligé; undue 
or suggestive display of the person; 
comedy which is vulgarly indecent; 
prejudging famous cases pending in the 
courts; the exploitation of notorious 
characters; suggestive scenes of the use of 
habit forming drugs; scenes which are 
sacrilegious or offensive to well established 
‘religious convictions. 

Of course in many cases these pro- 
hibitions apply only to films which seri- 
ously attempt to portray real life or 
what might occur in real life. Burlesques, 


satires or farces must be judged 
as such. And, as has been suggested, an 
incident which might be objectionable if 
taken by itself, without a context as it 
were, may be so used as to be tributary 
to the main idea and not a feature likely 





Dance of Grecian maidens from “Damon and Pythias.” 
scene illustrating the high art quality of the modern feature film 


to be remembered, to excite, or to be 
emulated. It is recognized that the at- 
tention of the audience centers on the 
main issues and not on incidents, unless 
unduly emphasized. Perhaps the most 
settled principle in the philosophy of 
film criticism as developed by the Na- 
tional Board is that pictures must be 
judged always as a whole, with an eye 
to the final dominent impression they 
leave with the audience. 

The board’s statement of what it can- 
not undertake to do is in a way more 
illuminative than its positive generaliza- 


by adults be shown only to 

adults. It cannot select the pro- 
grams which are to be shown to children. 
Trade conditions are such that at present 
every film goes to the whole American 
audience, men and women, young and old. 
It can and does urge the establishment of 


children’s theatres and the presentation of 


speciai children’s programs. 

2. The board does not 
enforce on motion pictures 
simply its own views of 
what is desirable and 
right. It tries to eliminate 
its own personal equation 
completely. It tries to 
judge as to the real effect 
of each film on the com- 
posite audience which will 
witness it. 

3. The board does not 
regard itself as a censor 
of taste, unless it is clear 
that the question of taste 
involves an_ essentially 
moral question. 

4. The board does not 
regard itself as a censor of 
accuracy, unless the ac- 
curacy in question is of a 
libellous kind, or will re- 
sult in some concrete dis- 
aster to the person whom 
the inaccuracy misleads. 

5. The board does not 
censor motion pictures 
from the standpoint of 
protecting the exhibitor or 
manufacturer from the 
consequences of producing 
a film which may alienate 
some powerful element in 
be community. 

6. The board cannot 
cudge films exclusively 
from the standpoint of 
children, or delicate wo- 
men, or the emotionally 
morbid or neurasthenic, or 
of any one class of audi- 
ence. But the board does 
take into consideration, as 
one of the controlling 
motives governing it, the 
fact that. possibly 15 per 
cent of a motion picture 
audience is made up of 
children under sixteen. It 
also recognizes that adol- 
escents who attend picture 
shows are peculiarly open 
to suggestion. 

7. The board is not responsible for 
posters, handbills, or other advertising 
which may be given out concerning 
motion pictures. These are often sensa- 
tional, sometimes misleading, and should 
be controlled by local authorities. 

8. The board does not, in judging films, 
allow itself to be influenced by the moral 
character of persons who may be con- 
cerned in the production or acting of the 
films. But the board does retain the right 
to forbid the exploitation of unworthy 
reputations, such as morbid presentation 
of persons who have been associated with 
famous criminal cases. 


An idyllic 


The board has had a hard enough 
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time evolving generaj conclusions as to 
policy and standards, When it comes to 
putting such theoretical rulings into 
practice while criticising individual 
films, the problem becomes harder still. 
Mr. Frederick C. Howe, in an article 
published by the Outlook, says: 

“Difficult as is the formation of 
standards, the application of those 
standards to specific films presents even 
greater difficulties. To one person 
wrongs can only be corrected by letting 
in the light. To him the white slave 
fim (in so far as it contains no sug- 
gestive or demoralizing features) is 
highly educational. It produces hatred 
and disgust of vice and wrong-doing. It 
educates millions who have no other 
means of knowledge of what is going on 
in the underworld. To another any 
portrayal of vice or crime suggests the 
possibility of awakening in the onlooker 
curiosity and the inclination to imitate. 
To him it is dangerous . The 
Wild West show, the saloon, the dance 
hall and cabaret, such plays as “Ca- 
mille”, the dramatization of the “House 
of Bondage”, the street life of New 
York,—all of these are debatable sub- 
jects, over whose propriety members of 
the board differ constantly.” 

In those remarks there is suggested 
the truth we have referred to once al- 


ready, a truth the National Board has 
proved over and over again, that cen- 
sorship under any conditions is a deli- 
cate and complex business, whose suc- 
cessful conduct in every case no list of 
laws or rulings, however specific and de- 
tailed, can ever adequately guarantee. 
The board has come to the conclusion 
that the excellence of the censor’s work 
is always measured, in the final test, by 
the ability of the censor to react the 
best sort of public feeling regarding the 
various subjects presented for inspection. 
In the quality of his discretion lies the 
germ of his ultimate success or failure. 

That Mr. Howe, who is Chairman of 
the National Board’s executive com- 
mittee, fully realizes this fact is evi- 
denced by his words further along in 
the article from which we just now 
quoted: “That this danger,” he says, 
after speaking of the hazard of vesting 
censorial power in state or federal offi- 
cials, “inheres in any form of censoring 
is admitted. It inheres in purely volun- 
tary censorship like that of the National 
Board, and it was a realization of this 
danger that led to the provis'on for a 
large membership in the Censoring Com- 
mittee and the inclusion of as many 
different types, interests, and activities 
as possible.” 

Which is to say that where censorship 


is deemed necessary, as appears to be 
the case in motion pictures, its inevi- 
table disadvantages and _ not-to-be- 
wholly-eradicated dangers may be best 
minimized by placing supreme emphasis 
upon the selection of an adequate num- 
ber of censors chosen for their sincerity, 
their breadth of sympathy, and the 
diversity of their training and expe- 
rience. 

This has been and is the basic policy 
of the General Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship. Once the 
vitally important point of personnel is 
decided, the board turns to the task of 
making its criticism as constructive as 
possible by consistent rulings, by bar- 
ring in advance as many themes as it is 
convinced are contrary to public moral- 
ity, by formulating censoring principles 
wherever it can be done, and by con- 
sulting with and advising manufacturers 
before the production of expensive film 
dramas is undertaken. It tries to make 
its standards of censorship and its in- 
dividual decisions as tolerant as is con- 
sistent with the maintainance of sane 
moral standards, so that neither the bus- 
iness nor the public will suffer unde- 
servedly. And it tries to make of its 
work in the large sense a sound and 
permanent contribution to national edu- 
cation and ethics, 


The Inlaid Chest 


HE Mowbrays married for love— 

entirely. It was a case of first 

sight. Second sight was completely 
lacking. When -they met, Clarissa was 
betrothed, to an older and much richer 
man. Clarissa was a beautiful willowy 
girl, with a cloud of black hair and 
gentian-blue eyes. She was one of a 
large family of daughters. Jack Mow- 
bray was a younger son, with a few 
hundred pounds a year. Two weeks 
after they met, they married and fled to 
Italy, pursued by the imprecations of 
their respective families and by showers 
of bills—all that Jack had to show for 
a gayly-spent youth. 

They were outrageously happy, for 
some time. They took an old house on 
This house had a 
blank front on the narrow village street. 
Inside, it was frescoed with violent 
greens and blues. The Mowbrays had 
it all painted white, wall, ceiling, beams, 
doors—everything. They decided to 
furnish it by degrees, picking up good 
old things as they could. This gave them 
a pleasant occupation for such moments 
as they could spare from making love. 
Their house had a little garden, and a 
terrace overlooking the city far below. 
A woman from the village “did” for 
them. They had everything they 
wanted. 

For a year or more they consciously 
wanted nothing but one another. Not 
children—not society. They went long 
walks together over the hills, through the 
rich countryside. They visited pictur- 
esque little towns, near and far. They 
picked up wonderful bargains in old 
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furniture, after long hours of what the 
Italians call “reasoning”. A legacy of 
three hundred pounds, which happily 
fell in to Clarissa from an aunt, seemed 
incredible riches. They kept no accounts, 
the three hundred pounds were put into 
the joint stock and they went on spend- 
ing them, it seemed, forever after. 

It was in Siena that they found the 
inlaid chest—a real old marvel of mar- 
quetry, the most delightful world of sea- 
monsters rioting over its dark surface, 
hardly at all defaced by age and worm- 
holes, bronze handles and locks of the 
most curious workmanship. It took 
several visits, and days of the most im- 
passioned bargaining, before the chest 
was finally secured and borne in triumph 
to ornament their hall. It was the best 
thing they had. But by this time the 
whole house was very pleasantly fur- 
nished—not too much, a delightful im- 
pression of space and quiet was pre- 
served—and Clarissa was extremely 
proud of her villino. 

Gradually now the world infringed 
upon their solitude—the little world of 
those hills, the exiles of all nations, who 
live there, some from necessity, others 
from choice, all so pleasantly. It is a 
world of physical and mental comfort, of 
easily obtained luxury. The gently-en- 
ervating climate, the rich food and 
strong wine, the perfect idleness, set 
their mark deep on that little group. 
They are lotus-eaters. Time drifts by 
them unperceived. They have lost am- 
bition, else they would not be there. The 
strenuous world outside has nothing to 
do with them. Some of them write or 


paint a little, easily and pleasantly. No 
disturbing ideas ever penetrate to them. 
They play agreeably with an old idea, 
now and then. But for the most part 
they do nothing. What is there to do? 
Everything has been done, long ago. 

They are gently gay. Nothing strident 
or extreme. Whatever intensity they 
may once have had, has been dissipated. 
They have no troublesome moral codes. 
You may break anything in the Deca- 
logue or the unwritten law, that takes 
your fancy, without the slightest shock 
to them. They will talk about you 
wittily, and will be grateful to you for 
giving them something to talk about. 
You may have cheated at cards or mur- 
dered your grandmother—it is all one 
to that graceful little group. They do 
not play eards—it is too strenuous an 
occupation. Physical sports are of 
course entirely out of the question—the 
mere idea would fatigue them. The one 
game, the one sport, the one occupation 
they have, is making love. 

And this they do lightly, gayly, with 
an agreeable languor. Grand passions 
are pitilessly barred. They would at 
once become ridiculous in this rare at- 
mosphere. Jealous rages are as impos- 
sible as knives or pistols on this polite 
little stage, where everything is done in 
a phrase, a light gesture . . . 

The Mowbrays gradually became a 
part of this society. They were young 
and crude, of course, in comparison, but 
they inevitably mellowed, disintegrated, 
as a hard apple does when you leave it 
in the company of a soft one. Jack 
softened more quickly than Clarissa. 
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Clarissa turned round. Her eyes felt on a pair of scissors—long, with sharp points. 
with flashing eyes, cried: 


This world suited his temperament per- 
fectly. He was naturally easy-going. 
Clarissa was only so under the influence 
of young love. She would in time wish 
him to have a career. Jack would never 
bother himself about a career, as the 
world goes now. He might have been a 
successful ecclesiastic, in a Catholic age. 
He was the priestly type. At thirty, he 
was growing fat, and had a bald spot 
like a tonsure. He was extremely amus- 
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ing—witty, subtle, malicious, insinuating 
. . . This was after three years of 
Italy, and love with Clarissa, Clarissa 
had now become a habit to him, and 
Italy a love .. . 

His love of that seductive state of be- 
ing had many expressions. He loved 
food and drink, long twisted black 
cigars, amusing talk, pleasant flirtations 
with pretty women. He loved dining on 
moonlit terraces, with fountains plash- 






She went and took them up, and 


“I’m going to end it all!” 


ing in the black shadow of the cypresses 
where the nightingales sang. He loved 
long conversations over tea-tables in 
quiet gardens, and confidential glimpses 
of strange souls. He loved the foreign 
quality of some of the women—Rus- 
sians, or Scandinavians. His fancy be- 
gan to wander, and he and Clarissa be- 
gan to quarrel. There was a Finnish 
woman, who looked like a long streak of 
blue with a golden top-knot, about whom 
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they quarrelled seriously. That is, 
Clarissa quarrelled. Jack was always 
suave, pleasant and mendacious. 

Clarissa’s native energy asserted it- 
self. She was, after all, not born for 
this life of complete ease and lack of 
effort, and it palled upon her, when the 
honeymoon waned. She began to talk 
of going back to England. She wrote 
more frequently to her people, to get 
them to pull wires whereby fortune 
might be snared for Jack, if he would go 
back and try for it. But he would not. 
He was perfectly happy where he was, 
at least whenever Clarissa would be 
pleasant to him. They still had times of 
reconciliation’ and happiness. But the 
time came when she could not be pleas- 
ant any longer. By this time the matri- 
monial troubles of the Mowbrays were 
common property, and formed a divert- 
ing subject of gossip to their friends. 
Clarissa was rather spectacular. She 
had not much sense of humor. She 
would show her feelings in a way that 
made her ridiculous and annoyed Jack as 
intensely as any thing could. After one 
such scene, when Clarissa had been rude 
to the Finnish lady at a garden-party, 
the feeling was born within him that 
they would have to separate. 

It was not without struggle that this 
feeling became a definite idea. Jack was 
still very fond of Clarissa, but it became 


increasingly evident that they were 
making one another miserable. Soon 
they were discussing separation. For 


many months they discussed it. One day 
it would seem perfectly inevitable, the 
next they would give it up. But always 
it drew nearer. They were fundamentally 
incompatible and they had to see it, 
finally. 

At last the climax came, the storm 
broke. They were dining at home that 
night, with two or three friends. Clarissa 
had been almost perfectly silent, during 
the meal. She sat at the end of the nar- 
row black oak table, the bare polished 
wood of which reflected in faint shim- 
merings the silver and gold spoons and 
the soft flames of the Venetian lamp— 
she looked like an offended idol. She al- 
most always dressed in black, white or 
blue, echoing her own coloring, Tonight 


she wore a black dress with a curious 
head-dress of blue beads binding the 
black masses of her hair. The guests 
departed early; and then Jack, who had 
been forced to unusual gayety by 
Clarissa’s silence, said, in a calm tone, 
as he lit a cigar at the lamp: 

“I’m sorry, Clarissa, but this settles 
it. After what you said this after- 
noon—” 

“What did I say?” asked Clarissa. 

“You promised not to act like a fool 
again,” Jack reminded her. “And now 
you have done it. This can’t go on.” 

“No,” said Clarissa, her eyes gleaming 
strangely. “It can’t.” 

She stood looking at him in quite a 
terrifying way. Jack moved nervously. 

“What is that awful blue thing you 
have on your head?” he enquired with 
an irritation very unusual in him. 


(CLARISSA put up her hand and pulled 
off the beads, pulling her hair down at 
the same time and shaking it till it fell 
in an inky mantle over her shoulders. 
She looked superb, but it was not the 
kind of look that pleased Jack. He 
frowned and turned away saying: 

“Don’t be theatrical. You look like 
a wild woman with your hair stream- 
ing—” 

Clarissa turned round. Her eyes fell 
on a pair of scissors—long, with sharp 
points. She went and took them up, and 
with flashing eyes, cried: 

“T’m going to end it all!” 

Jack fell back and dropped his cigar. 

“Oh, I say, Clarissa—!” he stam- 
mered. 

Looking at him ruthlessly, Clarissa 
seized a tress of her beautiful hair and 
cut it off close to her head. 

“Clarissa!” he shouted. 

In two minutes she had cut it all off— 
all her glorious hair. There it was, on 
the drawing-room floor. Jack gazed with 
horror upon her disfigured head. 

“Now you have done it,” he said, with 
deep bitter conviction. “No man could 
be seen with a woman looking like that.” 

“You drove me to it,” said Clarissa 
with trembling lips. 

It remained only to divide the house- 
hold goods; for Clarissa was going home 


to England, while Jack chose to stay 
where he was. 

Sad to say, the division was not 
amicable. Both the spouses were em- 
bittered. Perhaps there was some dumb 
feeling in them both that protested 
against this separation. Perhaps 
Clarissa, in sacrificing her hair, had 
blindly hoped to stir a magnanimous 
passion in Jack. At any rate, she was 
the more bitter. And she was anything 
but magnanimous. She demanded more 
than her share. Alas, alas! they quar- 
relled over the furniture! In truth, it 
was but symbolical, this dispute about 
a table or a chair, and perhaps they felt 
it so. At any rate, they did it very seri- 
ously, arguing a long time about each 
important article. And when it came to 
the inlaid chest, the Sienese chest, their 
pride and joy—they fought over it as 
though it had been a beloved child. 

Each of them claimed the chest by 
right, and it was perfectly impossible to 
discover who was entitled to it. Jack’s 
money—Clarissa’s legacy—the right of 
discovery—it was all hopelessly mixed 
up. Possibly neither of them really 
wanted the chest—but each was de- 
termined to have it. They fought over 
it for a whole afternoon, with eloquence 
and passion. For even Jack showed 
emotion at this crisis. 

But he was vanquished—and, char- 
acteristically, by a phrase. 

Jack’s ironical sense of humor was his 
strong point, and his greatest handicap. 
A person with an exquisite sense of 
humor is seldom very passionate about 
anything. He will probably never 
achieve anything very marked in the 
world—nor will he be a good lover. He 
must—and generally does—content him- 
self with seeing the poignant, the perfect, 
irony of life 

Hence it was that Clarissa’s phrase 
conquered Jack and in an instant totally 
overthrew him. Clarissa was not handi- 
capped by a sense of humor. Otherwise 
she could never have achieved this 
supreme utterance: 

“T have given you my youth. J! hav 
given you my beauty. I have given you 
even my hair! But I wil 
that inlaid chest!” 


This is the last of Neith Boyce’s series of six stories. 


Reveille 


By W. P. LAWSON 


Sleep no more, love, sleep no more! 
The sea is up and a wind is blowing, 
And hark, through the toppling breakers’ roar, 
The keen sharp song of the rigging growing: 
White sails smile to the sun’s gay hailing. 


Dream no more, friend, dream no more! 


Ho! let us venture, sailing, sailing 


Into the sea’s bluff heart once more. 


The day’s alight and the world is waking, 
And see, on the lee of a littered shore 
Yesterday’s ships are beached and breaking: 
The trumpet call of the dawn is sounding. 
Up! let us venture, pulses bounding, 


Into the heart of life once more. 





Making lt Easy to Pay 


We know two or three men in this 
town who have owed us a small amount 
of money since the time when Heinz 
had only one pickle, and we have made 
arrangements with a local doctor to ad- 
minister the “twilight 
sleep treatment” so they 
can part with the money 


amination he got cold feet and returned 
home. 


—The Danville (Ky.) Agitator. 


He May Not Get Him 


Andy McGee, who carries the mail 


Surprise Without a Pause 


A birthday surprise was given Mrs. 
Bell Jones Sept. 30th by the royal 
neighborhood the surprise was complete 
Mrs. Jones received several nice pres- 
ents, including a banquet of flowers and 
postal cards, the table 





As It Secms to Father 


was farely groaned with 
good things to eat, which 





that belong to us without 

so much mental agony. 

—Sylvan Springs (Ark.) 
Herald. 


Does the Editor p< 


Linger ? 
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We sincerely regret j ZL) 
to announce that Mr. ede 
John A. Hollon, whose jd 
dangerous illness was 


mentioned in our last 

issue, is still alive this 

(Monday) morning. 
—The Danville (Ky.) 


Messenger. 


All Paid 


“Refused Notice.” 
Every editor has re- 
ceived them. The post- 
master sends them to the 
editor. For instance, 
there is a man by the 
name of John Blank, who 
refused to take his paper 
out of the postoffice. He 
did not want it any 
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longer, and we wondered 
what was the matter. Upon investiga- 
uon of our subscription books we found 
that John was short $1.50. He stopped 
the paper as a matter of economy to us. 
One evening we went to church and 
John’s voice rang out loud and clear in 
that soul-stirring song, “Jesus Paid It 
All”) We might have been mistaken, 
but his earnestness impressed us so that 
the next day we sent him a receipt in 
full, begging his pardon for not know- 
ing that he had made arrangements for 
his liabilities in that manner. 

—Cordels (Ga.) Dispatch. 


Of Course 


Dave Moss and his sons of the Tillicot 
mts fought fair day. None of them was 
hurt, as they were all drunk. 

—The Duck Town (Tenn.) Gazette. 


One Day in Trenches Enough 


William Walker has returned from 
olumbus, O., where he went to join 
the army. After he had passed the ex- 
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from Magnetic to Bakersfield, is a mon- 
strosity, for he told us for one dollar 
he would pour a spoonful of molten lead 
in his mouth and let it cool and then 
take it out and give it to us in a solid 
chunk. What can the devil do with such 
a man? 

—The Bakersville (N. C.) Observer. 


Red-Skin Aristocracy 


Lightning Woman Fletcher and her 
mother-in-law Cow were at superin- 
tendents office on business. Cow has 
been visiting her grandchildren. 

Leonard Boynton and Grass Woman, 
his wife, are anxiously waiting for their 
daughter Pauline and her husband to 
come over. 

Bad Teeth has his two children out 
of school. Roy Bad Teeth and Frances 
Bad Teeth is making his home on Boggy 
Creek. 

Red Bird Chief is going to give big 
feast at Bull Looking Around’s place. 

Lucile Mountain and her husband 
Straight Crazy are over here. 

—The Oklahoma Oklahoman. 


—The St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press. 


all did ample justice, 
after the dinner hour, 
the afternoon was spent 
music and _ coversation 
come loyal the brave and 
true and sing for the 
royal meighbors we are 
happy no matter where, 
or what it is we do, in 
winter we live in health, 
in summer work for 
wealth, but the time we 
love, is the birthday 
time, when we have a 
good old surprise one 
who was there. 
—The Meadville (Mo.) 
Messenger. 


A Devil of a 
Fellow 


When a strong able- 
bodied young man goes 
to a social to aid the 
church, and has money in 
his pocket and _ brags 
that he wont spend any 
and gets trusted for 
goodies to eat and then 
refuses to pay it, what 
do you think of him? 

—The Cassopolis (Michigan) Vigilant. 


Rest for the Weary 


The streets are full of tired men and 
women of an evening and all they can 
do is to stand around on the streets. 
Some one might win the good will of the 
public in general by having a few seats 
out in public in front of their business 
places. Essex, the grocer, sets out a 
stool for the weary. 

—The Leipsic (Ohio) Free Press. 


Diana in Straits 


Miss Marjorie Fuquay, the Bear 
Creek Diana, is visiting Miss Bertha 
MeNeil this week. Miss Marjorie must 
have lost her rabbit foot, as she has only 
killed five deer this season, and when 
she came across a gang of fourteen tur- 
keys last week she let two of them get 
away in spite of her best efforts. 
—The Nimrod Cor. The Fourche Vallev 

(Ark.) Herald. 
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| 10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as large 
as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for 
your money. See how long is lasts. 
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London, October 4th, 1914 
Editor, Harper’s WEEKLY: 


HAVE received the rather fervid let- 

ter of your circulation manager. It is 

certainly commendable of Harper’s 
WEEKLY to endeavour to give “authen- 
tic, comprehensive and illustrated news” 
of the European War. But this, under 
existing circumstances, is absolutely im- 
possible. The news is all fiercely parti- 
san, the authenticity cannot be verified 
for a considerable time, even the phuto- 
graphs are faked. There are over- 
whelming rivers of British news, all 
coloured for consumption here or in 
America, and but a thin dribble of Ger- 
man news, usually through distorted 
English channels. 

You speak of “world-leaders” of 
thought secured to write about the war 
from every possible standpoint.”—H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Mase- 
field—(the usual American kow-towing 
to merely popular names)—among them 
is not one representative German—nor, 
for that matter, any Continental writer. 
George Creel and Amos Stote as gigantic 
intellects are, I regret to say, quite un- 
known to me. The three Englishmen 
you mention, eminent enough as men of 
letters have no international knowledge 
and are naturally biased. Wells and 
Bennett have turned out to be the most 
rabid jingoes, and are ridiculed by that 
small section of England that has re- 
tained possession of its senses. Wells 
has already been effectually disem- 
bowelled by the brilliant Vernon Lee. 
Bennett is writing sheaves of the crassest 
and dullest nonsense that ever blackened 
paper. The “patriotic” whopping of 
these writers mingles with the ignomin- 
ous cry of the dirty huckster so largely 
responsible for this war: “War on Ger- 
many’s Trade.” 

I am a native American. I have lived 
for many years in England where I have 
many friends. My wife is a distinguished 
Englishwoman. Yet I do not hesitate for 
a moment to say that the manner in 
which the English press is conducting 
this war is nothing less than a disgrace— 
a moral atrocity far greater than any 
with which they slanderously charge 
their enemy. It is a moral and mental 
debdcle that can only arise from a state 
of inner rottenness. 

And upon this infamy perpetrated 
upon a great and noble nation struggling 

















Their Oats” 


The Vim That Lies in Quaker 


Don’t say, ‘‘My boy has energy enough.’”’ Work- 
ing off an excess is the best thing a boy ean do. 

Vim insures fitness for study. It shows proper 
food, which means proper development. And the 
excess—exerted in work or play—helps build sturdy 
bodies. 

The vim-food is Quaker Oats. You know that— 
everybody knows it. Nature has made of this grain 
an essence of vitality. The Quaker process has made 
it doubly delicious. 

If you want boys or girls to “feeltheir oats,” serve big 
Quaker Oats and never miss 2 day. Nobody gets too much. 


Quaker Oats 


Each Luscious Flake Gives Energy 


Some oats are starved in the wealth of vim-producing power. 


dishes of 


for its sheer existence against over- growing. Some are plump and Another is a fascinating taste 
whelming odds, we have added the in- over-fed. We let horses get and aroma. Children love Quaker 
famy of our own blind, stupid and gul- the small grains, and we pick Oats and eat an abundance. And 
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4 lible partisanship. The American press for children just_ the every 
has permitted itself to be fed full on the big, plump, luscious Quaker mother wants. 
poisonous offal of the English, and to be oats. We get but Cooker — 
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made its servile tool and echo. Slavishly 
it mouths after it the hypocritical 
shrieks, the foul calumnies, the ghastly 
and preposterous lies with which the 
English newspapers seek to “justify” 
England’s “cause” to the nation’s guilty 


ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel. 

‘These rich oats 
have the flavor. By 
dry heat and steam 
heat we enhance it. 


We have made to our You get this choice 


order--from pure Alu-] production when you 
minum—a perfer, Dou- 


ble Boiler. It is extra ask for Quaker Oats, 
large and heavy. Wef 2nd it costs you no 
supply it to users of J extra price. Its 
Quaker Oats, for cook- J flavor has won mil- 


conscience and an ignorant and insular Then we roll the | ing these flakes in the} Jjions. From all the 
; mee ; ; : ideal way. It insures ; 
population. It is, no doubt, quite un- grains into these fipe fullness of food} World over mothers 


known in America that three prominent 

English Cabinet Ministers, Lord Morley, 

John Burns and Mr. Trevelyan resigned 

their portfolios when war was declared— 

2 party to that infamy. 
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They resigned on grounds of conscience 
and England is the only country that 
was put to this shame. 

But to revert to journalistic influence. 
The spectacle of the United States un- 
dergoing this moral and intellectual sub- 
servience to England is one to sicken 
any thinking American with some sur- 
viving regard for mental honesty and 
independence. I have studied this whole 
thing from within, not only from the 
English point of view, but from the 
European. I have yet to meet the Eng- 
lishman who can furnish open and hon- 
est reasons for his country’s crafty and 
unscrupulous attack on a sister nation— 
evidence which I cannot demolish by 
iron facts. 

The British press first made a bid for 
American sympathy by its furious out- 
cry against the violation of “neutral” 
Belgium by Germany—and posed virtu- 
ously before the world as the “protector” 
of Belgian neutrality. There is not the 
slightest doubt that Belgium had per- 
mitted herself to be made a tool of by 
both France and England in their de- 
signs upon Germany. And Belgium, 
their dupe, has now had to pay the price 
—after being disgracefully left in the 
lurch by her “friends.” The Germans 
knew of the plot and pounced first. And 
then, well aware of our humanitarian 
qualities (as witness Colorado!) they 
concocted criminal yarns of German out- 
rages on women and children. Aware of 
our touristic reverence for antiquities, 
they sprung the lies about Louvain and 
Rheims—lies flung back into their teeth 
by the indisputable evidence of photo- 
graphs. And like dolts we took the bait 
and raved in our turn. We repeated the 
stupid banalities and insulting slurs 
about German culture—as if a nation’s 
highest intellectual achievements in times 
of peace had anything to do with its 
efficiency in the terrible business of war. 
It is sheer gnashing of teeth and foaming 
poisonous slaver over people’s souls. 

A great portion of the American press 
—mercenary and subsidized it may be— 
has been guilty of the most heinous 
wrongs against a nation that has always 
been friendly and helpful to us both in 
war and peace—from the days of Steu- 
ben and De Kalb to those of Schurz and 
Siegel. Our credulous masses have 
gulped down the venom, fury and false- 
hood distilled in London, Paris, Brus- 
sels and Petrograd, and in tones of the 
same pious and fraudulent cant and holy 
horror, have condemned unheard a peo- 
ple and a land concerning whose real 
motives, needs and nature they are in 
the blackest ignorance. Some of the 
fictions spread about in the English pa- 
pers are so childish that they would be 
rejected by an audience of cretins—but, 
no—a few days go by and they appear 
word for word in the American papers! 

What imbecile madness is not pub- 
lished about the Kaiser, about militar- 
ism, international law, neutrality, Ger- 
many’s hopes of world empire, about 
atrocities, vandalism and all the other 
filthy weapons with which coward jour- 
nalists, lying politicians and skulking 
wretches of third-rate correspondents 
hanging on the tales of frenzied refugees, 
vilify a valiant foe. Compared to the 
mad dog tactics of the British press, the 
German is calmness and dignity itself, 
in spite of the hotter German tempera- 
ment and the greater and more legiti- 
mate provocation. Even the French and 
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Belgian press does not descend to such 
ghastly depths of hooliganism. This 
revelation of national psychology is 
amazing, and is a confession of English 
degeneracy in the moral sense, as patent 
as is the fact that her physical strength 
is merely that which she draws from her 
allies and her colonies. 

What America does not know and 
what it is the duty of every fair-minded 
publicist with a regard for truth to tell 
her, is that Germany is waging, not a 
war of aggression, but a purely defensive 
one. For years with a fatuous back- 
woodism that still stamps us with a 
naive provincialism even in the capital 
of our land, we have accepted the cun- 
ningly contrived caricatures of the 
Kaiser, all the hue and cry about the 
terrors of militarism, all the stupid fabri- 
cations about Germany’s designs upon 
us, etc. The simple truth is that Ger- 
man militarism arose as a natural pro- 
tective measure made necessary by 44 
years of incessant cries of “Revanche” 
on the part of France. And “revanche” 
for what? The recovery of her “lost” 
provinces . . German territory and 
German folk of which Germany had been 
robbed by Louis the Fourteenth? For 
years the Germans, essentially an in- 
dustrious and peace-loving people, have 
seen the looming menace of Russia along 
their eastern frontier. For forty four 
years Germany was able to keep the 
peace of Europe. And she kept it with- 
out sthining her sword. She might have 
attacked England when England was 
fighting the Boer Republics. She might 
have attacked Russia when the Jap- 
anese were at that country’s throat. She 
might have attacked France many times 
during the interval between 1870 and 
1914. The Triple Alliance preserved the 
peace of Europe until the crafty plotting 
of England brought about the pernicious 
doctrine of the balance of power. 

“A Scrap of Paper”—that pharisaical 
ery comes from England which has 
broken more pledges and treaties than 
any nation in the world. She shrieked 
about mines laid by the Germans—then 
sows the entire North Sea with them— 
strangling the shipping of neutral Hol- 
land and Denmark, and America. In 
the matter of contraband of war she has 
violated a treaty signed only on August 
20th. Her scoundrelly action in Persia 
is only recent history. 

Only one English paper, the Manches- 
ter Labour Leader, published the report 
of the four American journalists who in- 
vestigated the alleged German atrocities, 
and pledged their word of honour that 
they were untrue. The English papers 
knew the devils’ deeds done by. the Cos- 
sacks in East Prussia, but they published 
no line of these. The smashing defeat of 
these red-handed, savage hordes by Gen- 
eral Hindenberg, the most decisive battle 
of the whole war, was mentioned only in 
the most obscure manner, after a provin- 
cial paper had let out the truth. It is 
only two weeks ago that we learned that 
all twelve forts of Liege had fallen by 
the 7th of August, from a report by Mr. 
Byron Dolphin, British Vice-Consul at 
that place. Yet on the 18th and 20th 
the papers here were still shouting of the 
“Gallant Resistance,” “Liege Forts 
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North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterev County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 
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cago, Ill. 





WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world — furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the quick- 
est, most accurate, and most reliable service, 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
It’s a Big Money Saver and is Free to 
you for the asking. The name J. M. Han- 
son-Bennett is the accepted stamp of re- 
liability and promptness in the magazine field. 


Agents Wanted 
to Represent Us 


fant EUR TODAY} 
J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
: Magazi ie Agency 


610 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Holding Out,” “Twenty Thousand Ger- 
mans Killed,” etc. My tabulated record 
of British lies already amounts to almost 
six hundred. 

To one with any knowledge of Euro- 
pean conditions the remarks of most of 
our papers are not only amazing but 
simply imbecile. Has the faculty of 
clear thought perished among us—or the 
principle of fair play. 

If you are really desirous to give the 
truth a chance, you had best avoid the 
jingoistic suiphurousness of H. G. Wells 
or Arnold Bennett. Dispassionate and 
not belligerent writers should have ad- 
mission to your columns. To permit an 
author who is obviously waging war on 
behalf of his own country to violate the 
mental integrity of ours is—there is but 
one word for it—dirty work. Germany 
is already sufficiently at a disadvantage 
in the matter of representation. If you 
could secure articles by Charles Trevel- 
yan (the resigned minister of Educa- 
tion) 14 Great Portland Street, West- 
minster, S. W. or E. D. Morel, Sir 
Arthur Ponsonby, Norman Angell, A. 
Fenner Brockway, (30 Blackfriars, Man- 
chester) Jerome K Jerome, Vernon Lee, 
Keir Hardie, M. P., Ramsay Macdonald, 
M. P., or Bertram Russel, you would 
perform a service not only to the Amer- 
ican public, but to justice and humanity. 

Very truly yours, R. L. ORCHELLE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a@ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. $65.00 to $150 
MONTH. GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of positions 
and examination schedule. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t. 0153, Rochester, N. Y 
CASH for Moving Picture Plays. Write Photo- 
play Pub. Co., 4013 Olive St., D 55, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free, 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays, 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 4 
GAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents, 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St., 
New York City. : 
PATENTS secured or fee returned. Latest and 
most compiete patent book ever published for 
free distribution. GEORGE P. Kimmel, Attorney, 
218 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co., DSO, St. Louis, Mo. 





















































ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. le word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. ate 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 5d family weeklies 


$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock Box 92, Gardner, Mass. 


1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
OUR would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10e. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. 
20 BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE PENNANTS, all dif- 
ferent, 9x18 1-2, for three dimes. Heylmun Sup- 
ply Co.. Box 121, Williamsport, Pa. 
GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 
Springs. Racine. Wis. 
VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. No. 2, Box 
61. Clay. N. ¥. 
MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 
MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial In- 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp. 
“Cico’?’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. 
GUARANTEED rebuilt Remington and 
Premier $10.00. Other Bargains. 
Mdse Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 


a Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 

bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. ize 

as petranay Best speoet: ae 7. Lrg prices. 
oldest farm. ne nniversary Catalog 

FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, lows: 
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Editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY: 

N your issue of December 5th, there 

is an article by Howard D. Wheeler on 
“Are We Ready?” to which I wish to 
say as a layman and one of the common 
people, I cannot accept. Are we ready? 
Ready to war—for strife and bloodshed 
—for carnage and destruction—for mur- 
der and debauchery? God forbid. We 
do not want to be ready—not the least 
care to go into any such hellish work. 

Oh, but he thinks the other fellow may 
come upon us, may determine our down- 
fall and come with unabated wrath. I 
do not say that is impossible. I do not 
deny that some nation would like to 
dominate our affairs. Such things are very 
possible in this old sin-stricken earth. 

But, Mr. Editor, we are not built up 
on the plans that govern other nations— 
ours are different. We do not need a 
standing army or a roaming navy of 
great and grand proportions to resist the 
world. I doubt our being able to resist 
it if we conscripted every boy from 12 
years up to men at 60 years of age. No, 
we could not whip the world. We do not 
desire to, nor do I believe that the world 
wants to whip us. 

War can be averted—whether half the 
people believe it or not. War is not a 
necessity. The present immense war 
could have been averted. The War be- 
tween the States could have been 
averted. A few hot-headed fellows pre- 
cipated both. The nation that attends 
to business, to morals, citizenship and 
religion—that steers clear of broils and 
fusses and keeps the peace of righteous 
plans is not going to have war. 

We might think the Belgians the 
greatest of all oppressed people, and that 
to fight to the death the bravest deed of 
patriotism, but I do not believe it. I 
believe as unjustly as they have been 
dealt with they could have even averted 
war. Oh! but, say some: “Honor was 
at stake. Honor is worthy all effort.” 
Pure bosh. Honor nothing. What honor 
hath a slain dog? What respect is due 
dungeon prisoners? Honor and respect 
come to men, and the strongest generally 
get it all. Did the heroes of the cross 
yield their honor? Did Christ dying on 
the cross lose respect. I wot not. No, 
and this country will not need to war. 
If she is threatened—if she is trounced— 
if she catches a black eye, woe that 
nation when our wrath is stirred. May 
that never be. 

Until that time comes, until we are 
badly mistreated, let our factories run, 
let our mines keep busy, let all the marts 
of trade keep up their very best hustle 
and woe be to that party or power that 
calls them to increase standing armies or 
flying navies. Our army is big enough— 
our navy is too large. The little country 
of Switzerland is happy beside England, 
Germany, or Russia, with all their arm- 
aments—yet she could be run over any 
day. Nations are as responsible for mur- 
der as individuals are. Stress that. 

If great preparations for war keep the 
peace, why then had I better not go 
armed and well-equipped? 

Fools we all are. Better read our 
Bibles and follow its advice. 

Very truly, (Sd.) W. T. Curcnin, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Marion, O., Sept. 11, 1914. 
Editor, Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Reading Harper’s WEEKLY of August 
22nd, in an editorial headed, “Hope 





SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 
Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 

du Chien, Wis. 

EASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. H. U 

Roof, Pres., Manassas, Va. 

“FROM University to Home.’’ We train you in 
Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Interstate Commerce 

Law, Show Card Writing, and Photo-Plays. Easy 

payments. Turnbull, 469 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 
vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 
MUSIC TAUGHT FREE AT YOUR HOME. 
Write today for our booklet. It tells how to 
learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, ete. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. American School 
of Music, 33 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS 


Aavertisiny in this column costs 40c. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 
Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10c, 
worth dollars. Teaches how to make herb medi- 
eines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
100, Hammond, Indiana. 
I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. 
No canvassing required. Send 
dressed envelope for full particulars. 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ONE dollar starts you in b H 
article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE best paying agency proposition in the United 
States. Exclusive territory guaranteed. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Big money easily earned. 
We show you how. United Cutlery Company, 
Canton, Ohio., Dept. C. 
$30 WEEKLY handling our ‘‘Talking Envelope’’ ; 
no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 
for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 
$15.00 WEEKLY can be made handling our prop- 
osition. Strictly legitimate. Particulars 2c 
stamp. United Supply House, 85 Fargo Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SELL a complete line of Monogram Stationery and 
Calling Cards. Big profit. Samples Free. Fred- 
erick A. Leder, 109 S. Charles, Baltimore, Md. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. @ Une; 
Minimum space, two lines 


ST. BERNARD—Ten months old, female, for sale; 
reasonable. H. J. EULBEPRG, Garnavillo, Iowa, 
COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring. Ark. a 
LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. Fred Coughlin, 
Northfield, Minn. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs. pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue. Milwaukee, Wis. 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale ‘Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
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Rats and Mice eat the meat out of oats 
and corn and horses get the husk. 
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RATS ARE DISEASE CARRIERS; ALSO 
CAUSE FIRES. Device resets itself; al- 
ways ready;catches daily. Made of galvan- 
ized iron; can’t get out of order; cheese is 
used doing away with poisons; 12 rats 
caught one day in one catcher, and over 
100 in 1 month. When Rats and Mice pass 
device they die; no marks left on them. 
Catcher is always clean. Rat Catcher is 
22 inches high 10 inches in diameter. Mouse 
Catcher 10 inches high 5 inches diameter. 
One sent any place in the U. S. upon re- 
ceitpt of $3. Catcher 10 in. high, for mice 
only $1. On account of shipping charges 
being prepaid:remittance requested with 
order. Money back if not satisfactory. 

H.D. SWARTS, Inventor and Mfr. Box 566 

Scranton, Pa. 
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for Germany”, the undersigned finds 
the climax of your “so thorough” 
paramount English sentiment. Editorials 
the nature of “Hope for Germany,” are 
an insult to every intelligent American. 
One is compelled to believe that you 
judge the readers of your Harper’s 
WEEKLY to be, to a large degree, ignor- 
ant, and look upon you as a source from 
which to obtain knowledge of vital value. 

You state that the best answer that 
has been given the Kaiser in return to 
his remark, “The sword has been thrust 
into my hands,” is the article by your 
Englishman, by the name of H. G. 
Wells. The article contains only one 
true statement, and that is, “The tem- 
perament of the mass of the German 
people is kindly, sane and amiable.” To 
which I answer, true, but that very 
temperament is grossly abused by such 
men as you, and has been grossly abused, 
more or less, by all nations of the world 
—even here, in this country of the free. 

Before the War of 1870, little or no 
respect was shown to a German person 
in foreign countries; even the most in- 
telligent of the Germans were abused 
and used, and in many cases compelled 
to suffer humiliation of the worst form, 
especially from the thoroughly English 
set of people, and chiefly because of that 
beautiful temperament, so kindly, so 
sane and so amiable. After the War of 
1870, German prestige began to gain a 
foothold among the nations of the world; 
and why? Because one by the name of 
Bismarck took this kind, sane and gentle 
German, and aroused him from the slum- 
ber of many centuries, and the national- 
ity that had once been scoffed and 
laughed at, on account of its gentle 
temperament, now came to be respected 
and looked upon as one of the nations 
of the world. 

Emperor William does not deserve the 
scoffing which is cast upon him in articles 
such as published in your HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. The spirit which that man 
possesses has made Germany what she 
is today—leading all nations in science 
and art and having been on the way to 
commercial supremacy, it has aroused 
nations of the type of England to look 
upon her with ill-will and jealousy. It 
has been his inspiration that has made 
of a sleepy eyed, kind, sane and amiable 
Germany, a large, strong and mighty 
nation, bringing it to realize its oppor- 
tunities as a nation of strong, sane-mind- 
ed people. Germany can no longer be 
used as a tool by Great Britain, or any 
other nation, and because of that Eng- 
land has made it its business to throw 
her into the turmoils of war. 

My dear Mr. Hapgood, (which is 
thoroughly English too), please don’t 
imagine that the German people do not 
realize that they owe their steady ag- 
grandizement to lofty heights, to the 
personality of Wilhelm, the Second, be- 
cause they do; and please, Mr. Hap- 
good, do not be in a hurry about chang- 
ing the map of Europe according to your 
vision, because the German people—a 
people that prize and hold sacred every- 
thing that manhood and womanhood 
stands for, will and can not suffer de- 
feat. If that were possible, then every- 
thing that we claim and believe is given 


and kept in trust by a great God, would . 


become an awful and woe-begone joke. 
Yea, indeed, German manhood and wo- 
manhood will defeat the enemies now 
trying to destroy her, and the German 


nation will come out of this turmoil, and 
become stronger—thanks to her kind, 
sane and amiable temperament—and 
mightier than ever, and this old world 
will receive, through her, such peace as 
it has never dreamt of obtaining. 

In conclusion, let me say to you, Mr. 
Hapgood, I care not for such rotten food 
as you expect people to digest from your 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and if I were a man 
possessed of a sarcastic spirit, I would 
say to you, “My dear Mr. Hapgood, I 
really must ask you not to make such 
‘an ass of yourself.” Don’t you know 
‘that no one man has a monopoly on in- 
telligence. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED Horn, 


Editor, Harper’s WEEKLY, 

Especially Norman Hapgood: 

Sir: 

We are subscribers to your weekly, 
but not for long in view of its recent 
policy and prejudice concerning the war 
in Europe. 

One of your issues had printed on the 
front cover “What made Germany 
Crazy?” I ask you what made Harper’s 
WEEKLY crazy? 

Surely the writings of Norman Hap- 
good are evidence of an unbalanced 
mind, en¢ I ask you whether Mr. Hap- 
good is crazy. 

Of all the unfair and prejudiced stuff 
as showing bias against the Germans— 
the German Empire—and printed in 
many American papers, your weekly is 
the worst. 

You and Mr. Hapgocd are fools or so 
violently or rather fearfully ignorant of 
the true state of affairs as to the causes 
of this war, that you are making a 
ridiculous spectacle of yourself and your 
weekly which should be called WEAK- 
LY. 

All the most reliable evidence is proof 
that Germany never was more sane, nor 
more justified in undertaking a defen- 
sive war. It was forced upon her by the 
machinations of Great Britain, France 
and Russia. 

While Emperor William was nego- 
tiating for peace with the Czar, the lat- 
ter was mobilizing his troops and they 
were ordered to the German-Russian 
frontier. Also, while the German em- 
peror was having “conversations” with 
England the French sent flyers across 
the border, French officers were crowd- 
ing into Belgium, French troops had at- 
tacked German cities near the boarder. 
Belgium thus had violated neutrality be- 
fore Germany offered to pay them in- 
demnity should they allow German 
troops to enter Belgium. 

As to German militarism I ask you to 
be fair. Germany was compelled to 
maintain a large army by reason of her 
geographical location. For years France 
and England and later Russia, have 
merged theirs interests, have made 
agreements to support each other in 
case of war and the intent of these 
agreements was to attack Germany at 
the first opportunity. 

For many years Emperor William has 
striven for peace as you ought to know, 
and you ought to know that neither he 
nor his advisers are guilty of causing 
this fearful war. 

Yes—it appears that not Germany 
but Harper’s WEAKLY is crazy; also 
its editor, 


Yours for truth, Orro L. FRINCKE. 








believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 

So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator LaFollette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
Published monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


To permit you to get acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 70 Madison, Wis. 
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Parcel 
Post 
News 


The National Publication 
that Teaches all Business How 
to Profit by the Parcel Post 
Service—the Business by Mail 
Medium. 


To Get a month’s free Sub- 
scription (four big issues) to the 
Parcel Post News, we merely 
want you to show your interest 
by filling in this form with your 
name and business, and sending 
this “ad” to us. 


Get the help of our $25,000 a 
year ‘business expert for your 
business! 


News 


Marinette, Wis. 


Parcel Post 


News Bldg. 
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